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HOW  THEY  IMAKE  PLAYS  IN  FRANCE. 

[TransIateJ  for  Kvkrv  Satubdat  from  VOpinion  Aationale.] 

Co-L.Ai'.oii  never  attains  fortunate  results  exeept 
on  condition  of  not  being  co-labor.  It  is  prolific 
only  when  one  of  tlie  co-laboivrs  docs  all  the  work, 
and  the  other  does  nothing  but  listen  and  advise. 
Rciliiccd  to  these  terms  it  is  prolific,  and  M.  Emile 
Augiar  was  right  when  he  recommended  and  laurled 
it  in  the  preface  of  Lex  Lionnex  Paiwrex.  Two 
friends  live  together  and  pass  their  evenings  side  by 
side  ill  fmnt  of  the  fire,  with  a  cup  of  tea  before 
them.  One  is  a  dramatist,  the  otjier  pays  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  stage.  Conversation  natu¬ 
rally  falls  on  the  subject  of  a  piece.  One  of  them 
compases  and  writes  ;  the  other  commends  or  blames, 
corrects,  gives  ideas,  throAvs  new  lights  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  One  is  Racine  and  the  other  Boileau.  It  was 
in  this  way  (I  humbly  bog  M.  Foussier’s  p;irdon, 
for  I  hold  in  liigh  esteem  his  talents)  Lex  Lionnex 
Pauvrex  must  have  been  written.  The  public  was 
not  mistaken.  It  fixiin  tlic  first  held  Lex  Lionnex 
Pauerex  to  be  by  Angler.* 

The  younger  Dumas  said  wittily  enough  in  his 
History  of  Le  Supplice  <V itne  Femme,  that  jilays,  like 
sons,  know  how  to  distinguish  tlieir  real  ilitlier,  and 
naturally  go  to  him.  Xc  Supplice  d’une  Femme  was 
violently  and  obstinately  claimed  by  another  (M. 
Emile  de  (Jirardin),  who  does  not  now  attribute  it 
to  its  true  father,  to  the  author  of  Le  Demi  Monde 
and  of  Ileloixe  Paraiujuet  (M.  Alex.  Dumas,  Jr.).  Ills 
name  is  as  closely  associated  with  it  as  the  name 
of  Dmms,  Sr.  is  Avlth  La  Tour  de  Nexle,  rvliich  was 
claiineil  before  the  law  courts  by  M.  Gaillardet.  The 
judges  decided  in  iVI.  Gaillanlet’s  favor,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  decided  against  him.  The  public  is  a  capricious 
judge,  governed  by  an  instinct  as  infallible  as  ob- 
scua-.  lias  it  not  been  s.aid  that  even  the  younger 
Dunns  had  for  his  Iwst  pieces  as  many  co-laborers 
ns  he  had  friends  ?  It  is  alleged  that  he  talks  of  his 
comedy  to  twenty  or  thirty  people,  makes  them 
familiar  with  the  scene  which  embarrasses  him, 
leads  everybody  ho  meets  to  talk  about  it,  listens  to 
fix'sh  idea.s,  and  turns  them  to  good  account.  Is  not 

*  *•  What  y«u  nay  of  co-labor  U  ns  tma  in  Kcn.-ral  as  it  is  ine-ynct 
intlis  particular  instauco,  Lrs  Lionnex  Pauvres,  and  I  iim  do- 
lirhicil  thiit  you  give  me  an  exc>’llent  oeciision  to  protest  pubiiciy 
sftainst  an  error  wiiioii  iins  aiirays  srouniled  my  sense  of  Justice 
mucli  more  than  it  iins  wonndeil  my  friend  Foussier’s  vanity  as  an 
author.  Therefore  I  ioudiy  and  iliatinetly  declare,  not  only  that 
Foa«sl<T  hns  his  considerable  shnre  in  the  conception  anil  execution 
of  Lee  Lionnex  Pauvrex,  but,  moreover,  if  the  scaiea  ouitht  to  in¬ 
cline  more  laie  shle,  it  should  be  rather  on  his  side  than  mine, 
licave  them  balanced,  that  we  may  not  be  oblifteil  to  weixh  micro¬ 
scopic  ituajitities.  I  am  sure  this  re[ihration  towards  a  man  whose 
worth  you  appivciate  wfil  be  as  aKTceahle  to  you  as  to  myself.  Be¬ 
sides,  this  e.xcepUon  confirms  your  theory.” — £jiilk  Acgibb. 


i  this  a  very  proper  and  A'ery  natural  co-labor  ? 
is,  supposing  the  .assertion  to  be  true,  which,  for  my 
I  own  part,  I  am  disyiosed  to  doubt,  as  I  have  never 
I  been  able  to  pumj)  from  Dumns  one  single  word 
I  about  the  pl.ays  he  meditates.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
j  .public  fills  for  Dumas  the  part  of  adviser,  friend, 
and  critic,  which  M.  Foussler  sometimes  fills  for  M. 
Emile  Augier,  the  play  belongs  not  one  whit  the  less 
to  him  who  conceived,  planned,  and  Avrote  it.  No 
Avork  of  art,  however  insignificant  it  may  be,  can  be 
made  by  more  than  one  single  person. 

Save  within  these  narroiv  limits,  I  look  upon  co- 
labor  as  much  oftencr  pernicious  and  dangerous  than 
useful. 

I  have  often  been  told  how  Labiche  composes  his 
plays.  Labiche  is  one  of  the  great  land-owners  and 
Avcalthiest  farmers  of  La  Sologne.  lie  takes  much 
greater  pride  in  making  an  ample  harvest  of  oats 
or  Avheat  than  in  having  a  great  success  at  the 
Gi/mnaxe  or  Palaix  liot/al.  He  writes  a  vaudeville 
to  jnirchasc  a  yoke  of  steers  Avhich  has  attracted 
his  attention.  lie  lives  njost  of  the  time  in  the 
country,  Avhere  lie  greets  visitors  with  the  pleasing 
and  generous  hospitality  of  the  old  patriarchs.  I 
hear  that  his  Avonted  co-laborers  join  him  down 
there.  They  first  agree  upon  the  subject  of  a  piece. 
Every  evening  at  table  it  becomes  a  subject  of  con¬ 
versation.  The  co-laborer’s  whole  art  consists  in 
making  Labiche  bilk,  in  goading  him  on,  in  excit¬ 
ing  him.  The  co-laborer  must  occasionally  edge  in 
a  reply,  give  him,  so  to  say,  a  spring-board  for  his 
mind,  Avit,  gayety.  Labiche  surrenders  himself  to 
his  natural  genius;  he  inA-ents  scenes;  he  makes 
honmolx;  the  scene  is  complete  with  the  first  ser¬ 
vice,  and  by  the  time  cheese  is  put  on  the  table,  the 
act  is  finished.  The  co-lal)orcr  goes  to  his  chamber, 
writes  all  he  ha.s  heard  and  puts  it  in  order.  The 
next  day,  just  before  dinner,  he  reads  it  over  instead 
of  Avhetting  his  appetite  with  absinthe.  Labiche  sug¬ 
gests -some  improvements,  and,  after  soup  has  been 
served,  sets  oil’  again.  Eight  days  afterwards  the 
vaudeville  is  terminated,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  au- 
tiiors  leave  to  reheareals  to  calk  all  crevices  and 
smooth  all  obstacles.  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
details  are  exact ;  at  all  events  they  are  extremely 
probable.  And  this  method  of  proceeding  clearly 
explains  Labiche’s  dramatic  Avorks ;  his  great  qual¬ 
ities  and  his  singular  shortcomings.  The  idea  of 
the  piece  is  always  good ;  around  it  scenes  of  ex¬ 
quisite  naturalness,  of  re.ally  an  incomparable  fire  of 
gooil  pleasantry ;  but  the  piece  is  rarely  well  knead¬ 
ed  from  beginning  to  end.  At  the  very  moment  one 
expects  it  least,  one  tumbles  into  a  mud-hole,  unless 
one  deviates  from  the  action  by  a  by-path  which  the 
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author  has  unguardedly  entered.  At  dinner-table 
one  may,  while  talking,  have  a  great  deal  of  vivacity 
and  spnghtliness.  Lo^ic  is  the  daughter  of  assidu¬ 
ous  and  solitary  reflection. 

Messrs.  Duvert  and  Lausanne’s  method  of  co-labor 
seems  to  me  much  more  rational.  They  agree  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  subject  of  the  piece,  and  determine 
in  the  course  of  conversation  upon  its  principal 
incidents.  Thereupon  M.  Lausanne  retires  to  his 
study,  and  there  alone,  without  once  consulting  his 
co-laborer,  he  writes  the  vaudeville  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  was  at  once  to  be 
given  to  the  copybt’s  hands.  When  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  piece  he  gives  it  to  M.  Duvert,  and  dis¬ 
misses  it  from  his  mind.  M.  Duvert  is  a  man  who 
has  never  been  able  to  sit  down  to  compose  a  work, 
but  Nature  has  gifted  him  with  an  original  mind, 
which  discovers  with  singular  rapidity  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  connections  of  things,  and  which  expresses  them 
with’odd  fancy,  —  I  would  say,  with  the  fancy  of 
cock-and-bull  stories,  if  this  expression  did  not  con¬ 
vey  an  idea  of  contempt,  which  is  far  from  my 
thoughts.  M.  Duvert  rewrites  his  co-laborer’s  play. 
He  throws  giddily  into  it  all  the  droll  ideas  which 
occur  to  him.'  When  any  train  of  thought  seizes 
him  he  yields  completely  to  it,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  connected  with  the  subject,  reckoning  upon  the 
good  sense  and  good  taste  of  his  Mentor  to  suppress 
or  cleverly  adapt  it  to  the  play.  Then  M.  Lausanne 
takes  the  piece  again,  remoulds  his  co-laborcr’s  and 
his  own  work,  retaining  of  all  the  giddy  drolleries 
thrown  off  by  M.  Duvert’s  sprightliness  only  those 
approved  by  logic  and  good  sense  ;  he  rewrites  the 
piece  from  beginning  to  end,  and  gives  it  back  to 
Al.  Duvert.  The  play  goes  in  this  way  forward  and 
back  from  one  to  the  other,  until  both  are  complete¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  it. 

They  then  together  put  it  on  the  stage,  and  this 
often  led  to  new  modificatidns  of  the  piece.  Who 
would  believe  that  Riche  d’J  incur  (Lend  me  Five 
Shillings?)  owed  everything  to  chance!  An  acci¬ 
dent  at  rehearsal  converted  it  into  a  masterpiece. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  subject  of  Riche 

Amour.  A  young  man  is  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  a  fashionable  lady.  At  a  subscription-ball 
she  asks  him  to  see  her  home  in  a  carriage.  lie 
must  hire  one,  and  he  lacks  the  five  francs  required 
to  satisfy  the  hack-driver.  The  whole  action  turns 
on  the  embarrassment  of  the  jjoor  fellow  hunting  the 
essential  five-franc  piece,  which  constantly  escapes 
him  at  the  very  moment  he  feels  sure  he  is  about  to 
clutch  it.  In  the  vaudeville,  as  originally  written,  he 
failed  to  obtain  possession  of  the  desired  sum  of 
money.  As  the  situation  was  constantly  the  same, 
the  last  scenes  proved  rather  languid,  and  the  piece 
which  had  gayly  commenced  vanished  in  fatiguing 
monotony.  The  authors  discovered  this  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  rehearsals.  They  could  hit  upon  no  way  of 
remedying  this  defect,  and  were  more  than  half  re¬ 
solved  to  withdraw  the  piece.  Everyboily  w’ill  re¬ 
member  that  the  hero  of  the  play  asks  for  his  over¬ 
coat,  which  he  has  left  in  the  cloak-room.  The  day 
of  the  last  rehearsal,  Amal  executing  the  “  business  ” 
required  by  the  “  book,”  went  to  get  his  overcoat. 
The  supernumerary,  making  a  mistake,  gave  him  the 
overcoat  of  the  stage-manager,  which  the  latter  had 
unintentionally  placed  where  Arnal  had  left  his 
overcoat.  The  “  business  ”  required  Arnal  to  fum¬ 
ble  in  his  pockets,  turn  them  inside  out,  and  find 
nothing  in  them.  Arnal  began  fumbling,  and  felt 
in  the  pocket  which  ought  to  have  been  empty,  a 
well-filled  purse.  No  actor  is  more  particular,  and 


insists  more  strenuously  upon  the  exact  arr.angeinent 
of  all  the  “  properties  ”  of  the  stage  than  Amal.  He 
bawled  most  angrily ;  “  Who  put  a  purse  into  this 
overcoat  ?  Why,  ’t  is  n’t  my  overcoat !  ” 

M.  Duvert  exclaimed ;  “  An  overcoat  changed ! 
A  purse  found !  Why,  that  is  the  very  thing  we 
want  1 ” 

The  two  co-laborers  instantly  set  to  work  and  re¬ 
wrote  the  whole  of  the  last  part  of  the  vaudeville. 
The  young  man  who  is  hunting  for  the  five-franc 
piece  finds,  in  an  overcoat  given  him  by  mistiike, 
fifteen ‘napoleons.  He  is  able  to  order  a  supjier 
worthy  of  his  lady-love,  summon  a  new  hack  to 
carry  her  home,  and  the  play,  spinning  easily  on 
this  slight  incident,  presents,  by  a  “  return  ”  dear  to 
vaudevillislit,  its  other  side  to  the  delighted  public. 

These  strokes  of  good  fortune  are  not  rare  on  the 
stage.  A  similar  incident  happened  to  L^s  Deux 
Timidcs,  one  of  Labiche’s  daintiest  pieces.  Can  you 
imagine  two  bashful  fellows  in  each  other’s  company? 
One  dares  not  ask  the  other  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  whom  he,  the  former,  adores.  Tlie  other 
is  too  bashful  to  so  much  as  hint  to  the  former  that 
he  would  willingly  give  him  his  daughter.  The 
situation  is  very  droll,  but  it  continues  monotonous¬ 
ly  to  the  end  just  as  it  began.  The  authors  could 
not  discover  the  point  where  it  should  turn  on  it¬ 
self,  the  “  return  ”  point,  and  there  is  no  vaudeville 
without  a  “  return.”  This  state  of  things  continued 
to  the  very  last  rehearsal. 

The  manager  gyowled :  “  This  piece  has  no  end¬ 
ing.  Some  end  must  be  discovered,  for  this,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  will  never  do.” 

Agreed.  But  what  ending  could  be  discovered? 
The  authors  challenged  their  invention  in  vain.  At 
this  very  moment  one  of  the  two  bashful  fellows,  — 
I  believe  it  wa.s  Lesucur,  —  who  was  playing  his 
part,  flew  into  a  passion  at  some  remark  addressed 
to  him,  and  dropping  the  assumed  voice  of  his  part, 
replied  in  Ins  natural  tone.  The  contrast  was  so 
sudden  and  so  violent  everybody  began  to  laugh. 
Labiche  instantly  improved  the  incident.  He  went 
to  a  table,  and  in  ten  minutes  wrote  the  final  scene. 
He  made  the  young  girl  take  first  her  father,  and 
then  her  sweetheart  aside,  and  persuaile  each  of 
them  that  the  other  was  still  more  bashful  than  him¬ 
self,  and  that  he  had  but  to  swagger  a  little  to 
frighten  the  other  into  doing  whatever  he  pleased. 
They  both  act  upon  this  revelation,  and  assume  at 
once  their  new  cliaractei-. 

The  sweetheart  exclaims  in  a  voice  of  thunder: 
“  Sir,  I  ask  your  daughter’s  hand  in  marriage.” 

The  father  replies,  bav/ling  still  louder,  and  look¬ 
ing  still  more  angrily :  “  Sir,  you  ask  it  in  a  tone  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  bear,  —  but  —  as  it  is  you  — 
I  give  her  to  you,  sir  !  ” 

The  former  responds  in  a  still  louder  tc’.'.c,  with 
a  still  more  angry  look :  “  Sir,  you  give  her  to  me 
in  a  tone  —  ” 

And  the  vaudeville  ends  with  a  peal  of  laughter. 


HISTORY  OF  A  WEATHERCOCK. 

UEINO  THE  W'OXDERFUL  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  LEGEND 
OF  MEDIO-POLLITO. 

[Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Fkrnax.  Caballero.] 

[So  little  is  known  up  to  the  prescut  day  of  the  popular  talcs  and 
legends  of  Spain,  and  the  specimen  which  we  here  present  to  oar 
younger  readers  is  so  good  and  so  uno  mmon  of  its  kind,  that  we 
feel  that  we  stand  in  need  of  no  excuse  fur  our  selection,  even  to  the 
graver  portion  of  our  readers.  No  Dr.  Daseut  has  os  yet  undertskeo 
to  explore  the  folk-lore  of  Spain,  and  the  formal  and  punctilious 
Spaniard  is  in  general  but  little  suspected  to  .possess  the  great  fund 
of  native,  humor  which  In  rcidity  lurks  beneath  his  stateliucss.  The 
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ooDV^rsatioQ  of  tbe  lower  orders  lodoed  bristles  all  over  with  <iuaiat 
proverbs  and  humorous  sayings,  ad  is  exemplified  in  the  inimitable 
ganebo  Panzn  of  immortal  ceb^brity ;  and  an  inquiry  into  ptipular 
tales,  provorbd,  and  songs  of  Uiat  little-frequented  imrt  of  iCurope 
would  richly  repay  the  labor  of  tlio.se  intereste.l  in  such  matters. 

The  legend  hero  given  Is  the  Atulalushm  one,  and  professes  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  origin  of  weathercocks  in  the  history  of  Medio-Pollito,  or 
Ualf-Cbickeu,  the  cross-grained  fuuader  of  his  tribe.  The  curious 
■uperstitiou  alludeil  to  in  it,  of  eggs  being  laid  by  old  cocks,  is 
firmly  b»f!ieveil  by  the  people ;  nnd  we  have  hoard  it  asserte*l  by  a 
well-informed  S^paninrd  that  an  unusually  snmll  egg  which  lie  h:ul 
found  in  the  lieu-n/ost  Uiust  cerhiinly  have  been  laid  by  the 'cock. 
Acock,  howovor,  is  said  ta  lay  only  once  in  his  life,  and  the  basilisk 
contained  in  the  ogg  takes  seven  years  to  hatcli.  The  first  jierson 
whom  he  sees  on  breaking  his  shell  he  is  able  to  kill  by  the  )HJwer 
of  his  oyo ;  but  if  atiy  out'  should  first  see  hiiu,  tlie  ba.sili8k  liimsolf 
dies.  gca‘*cely  h  ss  curious  is  tl:«  notion,  on  \vin:h  the  ftn-al  catas¬ 
trophe  binges,  of  St.  Peter’s  diifi!;e  to  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and 
his  stooping  to  take  revenge  on  one  that  had  ofTended  him  in 
this  manner.  Our  story  is  translated  from  La  Gaviota^  a  talc  of 
Spanish  life  by  Feraaa  Caballero,  the  greatest  living  Spanish  nov¬ 
elist.}  ^ 

Tiikre  was  once  upon  a  time  a  haiulsomc  Hen, 
wbo  lived  very  comlortably  in  a  court-yard  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  numerous  I’.imily,  amon';  whom 
there  was  one  chicken  that  was  both  lame  and  ugly. 
Now  this  was  the  very  one  tliat  the  mother  loved  best 
of  all,  for  that  is  the  way  with  mothers. 

This  cripple  had  been  luitcl'.ed  Irom  a  very  tiny 
little  ejrg.  lie  was  indeed  no  more  than  half  a 
chicken,  lor  he  had  only  one  e3’e,  one  wing,  and  one 
claw ;  and  for  all  that  he  gave  himsedf  more  airs  than 
his  father  did,  who  was  the  handsomest  and  bravest 
and  most  gcnlleinaidj'  cock  in  all  the  Ibwl-yaixls  for 
sixty  miles  round.  T.iis  tdiick  thought  himself  the 
Phoenix  of  his  race.  If  the  other  cocks  laughed  at 
him,  he  thought  it  viiia  out  of  envy ;  and  if  the  hens 
did,  he  said  that  it  was  for  anger  because  of  the  little 
attention  that  he  paid  them. 

One  (lay  he  said  to  his  mother,  “  Look  here,  Moth¬ 
er.  The  country  wearies  me ;  I  have  me.de  up  inj’ 
mind  to  go  to  Court.  I  want  to  see  the  King  and 
Queen.” 

The  poor  mother  began  to  tremble  when  she  heanl 
these  words. 

“  My  son,”  she  exclaimed,  “  who  could  have  put 
such  nonsense  into  your  head  ?  Your  father  has 
never  once  been  outside  bis  own  domain,  and  he  is 
the  pride  of  his  race.  Wh)’,  where  would  you  find 
sucli  a  court-yard  as  you  have  here  ?  Or  where  a 
grander  in'innre-heap  V  Where  would  you  find  bet¬ 
ter  or  more  plentiful  food,  a  wanner  hen-roost,  or  a 
family  that  loves  you  more  dearly  ?  ” 

“  Sego,”  said  Medio-Pollito  in  Latin,  for  he  set  up 
to  be  a  great  scholar.  My  brothers  and  iny  cous¬ 
ins  are  ignorant  clowns.” 

“  But,  my  son,”  continued  his  mother,  “  have  you 
never  looked  at  yourself  in  the  glass  ?  Have  j'ou 
not  found  out  that  you  have  got  one  ej’e  and  one 
claw  less  than  other  people  V  ” 

“  Nay,  if  you  begin  upoji  that,”  replied  Medio- 
Pollito,  ”  I  shall  answer  that  you  ought  to  fall  down 
dead  lor  shame  at  stieing  me  in  such  a  state.  It  is 
your  fault  and  nobody’s  else.  What  sort  of  an  egg 
did  I  come  out  of,  pray?  Was  it  laid  by  an  old 
cock  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  son,  ’  said  the  Hen,  “  for  only  basilisks 
coma  cut  of  those  e<^.  You  were  hatched  from  a 
very  woe  little  egg,  but  indeed  that  was  no  fault  of 
mine.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Medio-Pollito,  his  comb  turning 
as  red  as  scarlet,  “  perhaps  I  shall  meet  with  some 
clever  surgeon  who  will  put  on  my  missing  limbs.' 
Anyhow,  my  mind  is  made  up ;  oft’  1  go.” 

When  the  poor  hen  saw  that  there  was  no  way  of 
turning  him  from  his  purpose,  she  said,  — 

“  At  least,  my  son,  hearken  to  the  prudent  coun- 
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sel  of  a  loving  mother.  Take  care  not  to  pass  by  | 
any  cburches  where  there  is  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  ! 
for  that  saint  is  not  at  all  fond  of  cocks,  and  still  less  * 
of  their  crow.  Avoid  also  certain  men  whom  there 
are  in  the  world,  called  cooks  ;  for  they  are  our  mor¬ 
tal  enemies,  and  will  wring  your  neck  as  soon  as  look 
at  you.  And  now,  my  son,  St.  Raphael,  the  patron  ' 
of  travellers,  be  j’our  guide.  Go  and  ask  your 
father’s  blessing.” 

Medio-Pollito  approached  the  venerable  author  of 
his  existence,  and,  stooping  to  kiss  his  claw,  begged 
his  blc-ising.  Tiie  worthy  old  Cock  gave  it  him  with 
more  ilignit^*  than  atfection,  lor  he  was  by  no  mean.s 
lend  of  him  on  account  of  his  peevish  temper.  But  * 
his  mother  was  so  much  moved,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  wipe  away  her  tears  with  a  withered  leaf. 

Then  iVIedio-Pollito  began  his  march,  clapping  his 
wing  and  crowing  three  times  as  a  signal  of  depart^ 
ure. 

As  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  stream  that  was 
almost  dried  up,  —  for  it  was  summer,  —  it  so  hap- 
jiened  that  the  slender  thread  of  water  was  hindered 
irom  llowing  by  a  few  branches  that  had  fallen 
across  its  bed.  On  seeing  the  traveller,  the  Stream 
said,  — 

“  Thou  seest,  friend,  how  weak  I  am.  Scarcely 
can  I  move  a  step,  and  I  have  not  strength  to  push 
aside  these  branches  that  block  up  my  waj-.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  1  make  a  round  to  avoid  them,  for  it  would 
entirely  e.xhaust  me.  Thou  coulust  ’easily  get  me 
out  of  t’uis  diliiculty  by  parting  the  branches  with 
thy  beak.  In  return,  thou  niayest  not  only  quench 
ih}’  thirst  in  my  current,  but  reckon  on  my  services 
as  soon  as  the  rains  of  heaven  shall  have  restored 
my  strength.” 

The  Chicken  replied, — 

“  I  could,  but  I  don’t  choose.  Do  j'ou  think  I 
look  like  the  servant  of  dirty  little  streams?” 

“  Tliou  wilt  reiiienibor  me  when  least  thou  think- 
cst,”  inurniured  the  Stream  in  a  fainting  voice. 

It’s  very  fine  ibr  j’ou  to  boast !  ”  returned  Medio- 
Pollito,  mockiiiglj'.  “  Whj%  one  would  think  you 
had  just  drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  or  could  be 
sure  of  help  from  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.” 

A  little  farther  on  he  met  with  the  AVind,  lying 
faint  and  helpless  on  the  ground.  “  Dear  Medio- 
Pollito,”  he  said,  “  in  this  world  we  all  have  need  of 
one  another.  Come  near  and  look  on  me.  Seest 
thou  what  the  heat  of  summer  has  done  to  me?  to 
me,  so  strong,  so  might}’  ?  to  me,  who  raise  the 
waves,  who  lay  waste  the  fields,  whose  power  none 
can  withstand?  This  midsummer  day  has  killed 
me.  I  fell  asleep,  intoxicated  by  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  with  which  I  was  playing,  and  here  thou 
seest  me  swooning.  If  thou  wouldst  but  raise  me 
two  inches  from  the  ground  with  thy  beak  and  fan 
me  with  thy  wing,  that  would  enable  me  to  take 
flight  to  my  cavern,  where  my  mother  and  sisters, 
the  Storms,  are  busy  mending  up  a  few  old  clouds 
that  1  have  torn.  There  they  will  give  me  some 
refreshing  draughts,  and  I  shall  recover  my 
strength.” 

“  Sir  Wind,”  re^plied  the  ill-natured  chicken, 

“  many  a  time  have  you  amused  yourself  at  my 
expense,  pnfling  at  me  from  behind  and  blowing 
open  my  tail  like  a  fan,  so  that  all  who  saw  it  might 
iaugh  at  me.  No,  no,  my  friend ;  every  dog  has  bis 
dav,  so  good  afternoon  to  you,  Mr.  Joker.”  With 
this  he  crowed  three  times  in  a  loud  voice  and  strut¬ 
ted  proudly  away.  i 

In  the  middle  of  a  stubble-field  to  which  the  labor- 
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ers  had  set  fire,  there  rose  up  a  slender  column  of 
smoke.  Medio-Pollito  drew  near,  and  saw  a  tiny 
flame  flickerln"  from  time  to  time  among  the  ashes. 

“Dear  Medio-Pollito,”  said  the  little  Flame, 
“  thou  art  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  save  iny 
life.  I  am  at  my  Last  gasp  for  want  of  fuel.  I  can¬ 
not  think  what  is  become  of  my  cousin  the  Wind, 
for  it  is  he  who  always  helps  me  out  of  my  troubles. 
Do  bring  me  one  or  two  little  straws  to  revive  me.” 

“  What  business  is  it  of  mine,  I  should  like  to 
knew  ?  ”  replied  Medio-Poilito.  “  You  may  go  out 
if  you  like,  and  welcome.  I  don’t  want  you.” 

“  Who  knows  but  you  may  want  me  some  day  ” 
answered  the  Flame.  “  Xo  one  can  say,  ‘  There 
shall  be  no  harm  happen  unto  me.’  ” 

“  Now,  then,”  said  the  cross  creature,  “  must  you 
always  be  preaching  ?  Take  that,  then !  ” 

And  so  saying,  he  covered  him  with  ashes ;  after 
which  ho  began  to  crow,  as  usual,  as  though  he  had 
done  some  great  deed. 

Medio-Pollito  at  last  reached  the  capital,  and 
passed  in  front  of  a  church  which  they  tohl  him  was 
St  Peter’s.  Thereupon  he  jKJsted  himself  in  the 
doorway  and  crowed  until  he  nearly  cracked  his 
voice,  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  to  annoy  the 
Saint,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  disobeying  his 
mother. 

•  When  he  came  to  the  Palace  he  wanted  to  go  in 
to  see  the  King  and  Queen',  but  the  sentinels  cried 
out  to  him,  “  Keep  off !  ” 

Thereupon  he  turned  aside  and  went  through  a 
back-door  into  a  large  room  where  he  saw  a  great 
many  people  passing  to  and  fro.  lie  asked  who 
they  were,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  II  is 
Majesty’s  cooks.  Instead  of  running  away,  as  his 
mother  had  advised  him  to  do,  in  he  marched  with 
head  and  crest  erect. 

Immediah'ly  one  of  the  scullions  laid  hands  on 
him,  and  wrung  his  neck  in  a  twinkling. 

“Hullo  there!”  said  he,  “bring  me  some  hot 
water  that  I  may  pluck  this  fowl.” 

“  Water,  my  beautiful  crystal  la<ly  !  ”  cried  Meilio- 
PoUito,  “  do  not  scald  me,  1  entreat  you.  Have  pity 
on  me !  ” 

“Hadst  thou  any  pity  on  me,  when  I  asked  thy 
help,  ill-natured  bird  ?  ”  replied  the  Water,  boiling 
with  indignation,  and  splashing  him  from  head  to 
foot,  while  the  scullions  soon  left  him  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  feather  to  cover  him. 

Then  the  cook  laid  hold  of  him  and  put  him  on 
the  ^it. 

“Fire,  brilliant  Fire!”  cried  the  unhappy  bird, 
“  thou  who  art  so  ixjwerful  and  so  glorious,  have  pity 
on  my  state,  draw  in  thy  flames  and  burn  me  not !  ” 

“  Wretch !  ”  replied  the  Fire,  “  how  darest  thou 
appeal  to  me,  after  having  attempted  to  smother  mo 
on  the  pretext  that  thou  couldst  never  need  my 
help  V  Come  near  and  see  what  I  can  do !  ” 

And,  not  content  with  browning  him,  he  burnt 
him  as  black  as  a  cinder. 

When  the  cook  saw  him  in  this  state,  he  took  him 
by  the  leg  and  flung  him  out  of  the  window. 

Immediately  the  Wind  caught  hold  of  him. 

“Wind!”  cried  Medio-PolHto,  “my  dear  and. 
much-honored  Wind!  thou  who  reignest  over  all' 
and  obeyest  none,  mightiest  among  the  mighty: 
have  compassion  on  me,  and  le'ave  me  alone  on  this 
rubbish-heap !  ” 

“  Leave  thee !  ”  roared  the  wind,  snatching  him 


away  in  an  eddy  and  whirling  him  through  the  air 
like  a  shuttlecock,  “  No,  never  as  long  as  I  live !  ” 

He  set  Medio-Pollito  down  on  the  top  of  a  steeple. 
St.  Peter  stretched  out  his  hand  and  fastened  him 
there.  From  that  time  forth  he  occupies  this  po.st,  ] 
blaekcned,  flattened,  and  feathcrlcss,  la.shed  by  the  I 
Rain,  and  puffed  at  by  the  Wind,  from  whom  he  is  | 
always  trying  to  j)rotect  his  tail.  1 

He  is  no  longer  called  Medio-Pollito,  but  Weath-  ! 
cr-cock.  I)Ut  be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  there  he 
still  is,  reaping  the  just  reward  for  his  disobedience,  j 
his  pride,  and  his  ill-nature.  I 


AN  INTERESTING  EVENT.  I 

“  On  the  24th  day  of  November,  1800,  at  the  Z'KilogIcal  Gardens,  { 
Park,  Loudon,  the  wife  of  Polar  Pear,  Ksq.,  of  a  bou  and  ' 
daughter,” 

The  receipt  of  this  important  intelligence  in¬ 
duced  me  to  start  at  once  from  my  rcsidiuicc,  situ¬ 
ate  in  the  southern  part  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  i 
“  Zoo.”  Why  do  I  employ  the  abbreviation  V  Be¬ 
cause  the  hcavio.st  of  heavy  swells  always  say  they  ; 
are  going  to  “  do  the  Zoo.,”  and  I  like  to  follow  the  ! 
example  of  my  betters.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  ' 
that  I  possess  a  lawful  right  and  privilege  to  apjiend  i 
three  important  letters  to  my  otherwise  unobtrusive 
name.  F.  Z.  S.  gives  to  it  an  outward  show  of  im¬ 
portance,  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  I  deem  it 
expedient  to  state  this  fact,  because  it  will  in  some 
meivsure  account  for  my  anxiety  to  see  the  twins,  to 
which  I  have  a  sort  of  paternal  right.  iMore  than 
this  I  cannot  visit  the  nursery  of  a  Lady  Polar-bear 
in  her  home  amidst  the  liergs  and  floes,  so  I  do 
the  ne.xt  best  thing  within  my  reach,  which  is  to  get 
a  ]>c(‘p  at  the  infant  bruins  in  their  snug  room  at  ' 
the  Zoiilogieal  Gardens,  a  plan  by  the  way  in  every  I 
respect  much  safer  and  immeasurably  more  com-  ; 
fortable.  | 

As  very  few  persons  arc  admitted  to  the  domestic  i 
sanctuary  wherein  the  babie.s  of  Madam  Bear  are 
deposited,  I  am  induced  to  believe  there  are  many 
reatlers  of  Science  (Jotoiij)  who  will  feel  Intere.stcd  in 
hearing  aliout  them.  Assuming  this  desire  for  in- 
fbrmatinn  eoneerning  bear  babies  to  e.xist,  —  :iud  I 
see  no  reason  why  Polar  bears’  infants  should  not  | 
obtain  a  share  of  public  attention,  —  I  shall  eom-  I 
menee  by  stating  that  having  discovered  Mr.  Bart-  I 
lett,  the  intelligent  superintendent,  the  ne.xt  item  in 
the  prog.-amme  was  to  proceed  to  a  small  room  be¬ 
hind  the  .\(iuarimn  House.  The  iloor  being  secan'- 
ly  locked,  we  had  to  await  the  advent  of  the  keeper, 
who,  as  he  let  me  pass  in,  confidentially  whispered 
into  my  ear,  “  tiiey  (meaning  the  ii'ifant  beans)  arc  j 
a  sleeping  (piite  comfortable”;  and  so  they  were,  I 
nevertheless  there  was  nothing  cherub-like  .about 
the  slumherer.s,  neither  did  I  feel  .at  all  impressed  | 
with  any  very  e.xalted  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  infan¬ 
tile  brum.;.  Gazing  upon  the  twain,  I  could  recall 
nothing  to  niy  rei!ienil)rance  to  which  they  bore  so 
apt  .a  siiniliru  le  as  kittens,  when,  dead  and  drii)ping 
wet,  these  si augliter.'d  innoeents  are  dragged  from 
out  the  pail  in  which  they  have  been  drowned.  Be¬ 
fore  giving  a  more  detailed  descrii)tion  of  the  young 
bears,  I  had  better  put  the  reader  iii  jiossession  of 
a  few  links  in  their  brief  history.  Immediately  each 
infant  appeared  in  the  world  it  was  t.aken  out  of  the 
den,  rolle.d  in  llanmd,  and  carried  .as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  house  I  am  now  visiting.  Here  a  small 
rough-haired  terrier  was. in  waiting  to  become  their 
foster-mother.  She  took  kindly  to  tiie  strange  chil¬ 
dren,  although  it  was  very  evident  her  instincts 
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were  sorely  tried  to  comprehend  the  change.  The 
Mamma  Bear  is  a  badly  disposed,  unnatural  old  par¬ 
ent  ;  twiee  before  she  has  had  cubs  whilst  a  resident 
in  the  Gartlens,  and  on  both  occasions  they  were 
lost.  I  anx  told  when  her  children  Ixecome  I'at  and 
substantial  she  dcvoui's  them.  In  order  to  frustrate 
such  Saturnine  propensities  this  time,  the  cubs  are 
to  Ih)  reared,  if  possible,  by  a  less  savage  mother. 

Now  t.'ie  reader  will  the  better  comprehend  how 
it  came  about  that  I  saw  on  entering  the  room  a  ter¬ 
rier,  small  in  size,  coiled  up  in  a  bo.x  before  the  fire, 
and  nestling  close  to  her,  two  young  white  beare  and 
a  black  puppp'.  What  completely  staggereil  me, 
was  the  tiny  size  of  the  bear-cubs.  The  terrier  was 
a  remarkably  small  one,  and  her  pup  more  than 
usually  diminutive,  even  for  that  class  of  mongrel ; 
nevertheless,  the  puppy  was  considerably  larger  titan 
either  of  the  cubs,  notwithstanding  the  age  of  each 
was  about  the  same.  I  measured  the  cubs,  and  the 
extreme  length  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail 
was  barely  nine  inches,  whereas  the  mother  is  over 
six  iiot;  and,  roughly  speaking,  the  young  bears 
wouhl  not  weigh  more  than  a  few  ounces,  whilst  the 
jtarent  would  turn  the  scale  at  seven  hundred 
weight ;  there  are  instances  recorded  of  Polar  bears 
weighing  sixteen  hundred  pound.s.  In  color  the 
infants  were  of  a  pinkish  white,  the  pink  east  being 
attributable  to  the  thinness  of  the  hair  permitting 
the  skill  to  show  through,  the  ears  were  quite  bare, 
and  gave  one  the  idea  of  being  two  fleshy  teats. 
Tiie  only  thing  about  these  quaint  little  creatures 
that  in  the  remotest  degree  suggested  their  bear 
descent  was,  that  all  ibnr  feet  were  armed  with  well- 
dcvelojicd  claws,  and  the  foot  itself  had  the  witie 
li  lt  loi»k  of  that  belonging  to  a  Plantlgr.ade  animal. 
Tiie  eyes  firmly  closed,  will  not  be  opened,  if  the 
cre.atures  live,  lor  fifteen  days.  Not  the  lea.st  singu¬ 
lar  part  of  these  singular  little  cubs  was  discoverable 
in  the  construction  of  their  mouths,  the  gape  of 
which  lor  such  small  animals  ajtpeared  to  Ite  prepos¬ 
terous.  Like  babies  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
they  grew  cross  and  clamorous  if  their  tiny  Ibster- 
miitiier  moved,  or  in  any  way  disturbed  them ;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  these  baby  bruins  jtroved,  even  at 
this  early  stage  of  their  e.xistenee,  that  “  cross  as  a 
bear”  is  an  adage  having  in  it  a  good  slice  of  truth, 
and  I  shall  adopt  it  for  the  future  with  a  firmer  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  aptness  of  its  application  to  un-auii- 
ahle  human  kind  li-oin  babies  upwards,  than  I  have 
been  wont  to  do  heretofore.  Tlie  curious  noi.se  the 
little  bcar.s  make  sorely  bothers  the  terrier,  and  in 
some  degree  frightens  her  into  the  bargain  ;  what 
she  thinks  about  it  i.;  more  than  I  e.in  tell,  but  this 
I  know,  she  dislikes  to  hear  them,  and  I  feel  -sure  it 
is  ofien  an  o|.cn  question  witli  mamma-terrier 
wiielhcr  to  abandon  or  bite -the  noisy  cliits  is  the 
better  plan  of  proceeding. 

Why  the  cubs  of  the  IJear  family  (for  the  same 
fact  liolils  good  in  its  application  to  the  entire  race 
as  it  dot's  to  the  Polar  Jlear)  should  be  so  remark¬ 
ably  diminutive  in  proportion  to  the  parentis  a  mat¬ 
ter  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  tin!  remarkably  small  size  of  the  cubs  ac¬ 
counts  lor  the  fact,  and  fact  I  know  Iroin  long  e.x- 
perience  it  is,  viz.  tliat  hunters  very  rarely  kill  a 
female  bear  in  cub.  Now  it  occurs  to  me,  having 
seen  tliese  infant  Polars,  that  female  bears  may  be 
frequently  killed  in  tliis  interesting  condition,  and 
the  embryo  be  so  small  as  to  eseaite  a  Imnter’.s  olt- 
servation ;  ami  at  or  near  to  the  time  of  birth  the 
female  bear  hides,  and  does  not  reappear  until  from 
two  to  three  months  after  the  cubs  are  born,  during 


which  time  she  neither  cats  nor  drinks,  but  suck.es 
her  cubs  whilst  in  a  quasi-state  of  hybernation.  She 
lives  during  that  period  upon  the  material  supplied 
her  by  the  absorittion  of  her  own  fat  and  tissues.  j 

The  habits  of  the  Polar  Bear,  apart  firooi  its  I 
aquatic  and  carnivorous  propensities,  difier  entirely  | 
from  those  of  the  North  American,  Brown,  and  | 
Black  Bears.  The  latter  hybernate  during  the  I 
colder  months  of  winter ;  the  former,  although  sub-  I 
ject  to  perpetual  Arctic  cold,  never  does.  The  fe-  | 
male  Polar  Bear  when  in  cub  retires  about  the 
month  of  November,  and  hides  in  a  cave,  or  in  some 
secure  retreat  deep  beneath  the  snow ;  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  so  sajr  the  Esquimaux,  she  brings  forth  two 
cubs.  This,  as  far  as  dates  are  concerned,  tallies 
nearly  with  the  birth  I  have  just  recorded  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Thus  concealed,  and  without 
tasting  food  of  any  description,  the  Mamma  Bear  j 
carries  on  her  maternal  duties  until  the  month  oi  | 
April  in  the  year  following ;  she  then  quits  her  nur¬ 
sery,  thin,  savage,  and  terribly  exhausted,  but  run¬ 
ning  at  her  heels  are  two  cubs,  by  this  time  as  large 
as  good-sized  dogs.  These,  her  children,  she  teaches 
to  lecd  oil  seal  and  fish,  to  swim,  to  hunt,  and  to  be¬ 
come  fitted  for  and  presentable  to  the  best  society 
ill  bear-laud.  This  duty  accomplished,  the  mother 
drives  them  off  to  live  by  their  own  claws  and  teeth 
a.s  best  they  can. 

Papa  Polar  Bear,  during  the  retirement  o.'  hi# 
wife,  leads  tliat  disrejiiitable,  roaming,  ne’er-do-well 
sort  of  life  the  lord  of  creation  is  always  accused  cf 
indulging  in —  whether  deservedly  or  not,  let  k'ci 
so  stigmatized  answer — wlien  cast  loose  upo".  the 
world,  freed  from  the  protecting  guidance  of  vhe 
fair.  He  keeps  no  regular  hours,  sleeps  any.'.iief?, 
dines  when  it  suits  his  humor,  flirts  with  unnearried 
lady  Polars,  indulges  in  a  fight  now  and  agtii:,  j  iwt  | 
as  the  Hibernian  says,  to  keep  his  hand  in,  -and 
altogether  does  the  unbridled  bachelor,  —  minu,  I 
do  not  say  husband ;  I  tremble  to  think  what  might 
befall  me  were  1  to  commit  myself  to  so  rash  a  state-  j 
nient. 

Now  if  these  tiny  bears  came  into  the  world  larger 
ami  more  fully  developed,  would  it  not  probably 
happen  that,  witli  erratic  and  disobedient  habit^ 
always  inherent  in  .young  animals,  they  would  in¬ 
cautiously  quit  their  nursery  too  soon,  and  get 
st  irved  to  deatli  by  cold  and  hunger  ?  hlore  than 
this,  the  most  pressing  ilesire  for  food  wotdd  hardly 
tempt  the  female  bear  to  quit  tiieiii  whilst  in  a  help-  j 
less  condition  ;  but  if  she  found  her  cubs  could  fol- 
lov/  her  before  the  snow  was  gone  or  iixxl  obtainable, 
might  she  not  be  tempted  to  sally  forth  from  her 
snug  den  too  soon,  and  by  so  doing  imperil  the  | 

safety  of  her  offspring  V  But  being  so  small  at  1 

birth,  and  wltlial  so  utterly  helpless,  it  becomes  j 
alisolutely  necessary  that  many  months  should  pass  ‘ 
away  before  the  possibility  arrives  of  their  being  | 
able  to  follow  the  mother.  s 

Twiee  only  in  my  long  experience  as  hunter  and  ' 
trapper  has  it  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  a  bear  killed  in  ■ 
cub.  So  rarely  does  it  hapjien  even  to  Indians  who 
are  always  bear-hunting  to  destroy  a  female  in  cub, 
that  they  hold  doing  it  in  superstitious  dread,  and 
firmly  believe  and  maintain  that  he  who  so  destroys 
a  pregnant  female  bear  will  die  before  the  end  ot  a 
j'ear.  Once  during  the  marking  the  boundary  line 
in  Northwest  America  it  oecuried  that  a  bear  was 
killed  in  enb ;  and  in  this  ease  the  hunter  who  shot 
Madam  Bear  was  an  Indian,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Commission.  Of  course  his  comrades  thought  him 
doomed ;  but  as  it  was  not  very  clear  in  what  man- 
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ner  harm  coaid  befall  him,  the  matter  passed  away, 
and  I  had  almost  forgotten  it,  when,  strange  to  say, 
the  very  Indian  who  killed  the  bear  was  shot  dead 
in  a  fray  with  some  gold-washers,  —  a  coincidence 
that  the  more  firmly  established  in  the  red-skins’ 
mind  the  truth  of  their  belief. 

The  time  a  she-bear  carries  her  young  is  about 
seven  months,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  bear  with 
more  than  two  cubs.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bartlett, 
the  able  superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Ganlens, 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  singular  arrangement  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  mamimc  of  the  female  bear. 

Fear  of  occupying  space  that  can  bo  more  profit¬ 
ably  employed  forbids  my  writing  a  tithe  of  what  I 
should  line  to  write  concerning  this,  to  me,  most  in¬ 
teresting  subject.  I  have,  however,  been  tempted 
to  offer  these  somewhat  crude  speculations  in  the 
pages  of  Science  Gossip,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
some  other  naturalists  or  hunters  to  give  us  their 
theories,  or  experiences  —  which  is  much  better  — 
about  bears  and  their  cubs. 

I  left  the  baby  Polars  with  a  hearty  wish,  that 
during  their  babyhood,  “  good  digestion  might  wait 
on  appetite,  and  health  on  both.”  * 
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If  successful  men  and  women  were  completely 
4hink,  many  of  them  would  probably  admit  that 
there  have  been  times  in  their  own  career  at  which 
a  little  spice  of  worldly  wisdom  has  prevented  them 
from  doing  something  which  would  have  spoilt  their 
fortunes.  Either  they  did  not  say  or  write  or  look 
or  do  something  for  which  they  would  have  suffered, 
and  they  are  in  consequence  what  they  are.  And 
most  of  those  who  have  these  reminiscences  have 
also  before  their  mind’s  eye  the  picture  of  some  one 
or  other  of  their  old  contemporaries  at  school  or  at 
college,  —  often,  perhaps,  a  weedy,  seedy,  shabby- 
looking  fellow,  —  who  would  have  flung  worldly 
wisdom  on  such  an  occasion  to  the  winds,  and  by 
the  side  of  whose  chivalry  and  fanatical  simplicity 
their  own  prudence,  with  all  its  aftei^acquirod  in¬ 
fluence  and  greatness,  seems  a  rather  poor  thing. 
As  the  world  goes,  it  is,  however,  clear  that  he  is  no¬ 
where,  and  they  are  everything.  The  worldly  wise 
man  has  married  well,  has  offended  nobody  by  his 
opinions,  has  earned  the  credit  of  being  moderate 
and  cultivated,  has  been  lucky  in  his  investments, 
is  received  with  pleiisure  at  the  houses  where  he 
dines  and  visits,  possesses  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  will  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  before  he  dies.  The 
fanatic  lives  in  a  fever*  of  indignation  at  every  form 
of  injustice  and  hypocrisy  in  the  world  about  him, 
cannot  be  brought  to  hide  his  views  under  a  bushel 
for  the  sake  of  conciliating  his  rich  uncles  or  his  ac¬ 
quaintances,  is  abused  by  society  for  setting  all  its 
conventional  ideas  at  defiance,  dresses  deplorably, 
drinks  wine  that  would  set  most  men’s  teeth  on 
edge,  marries  a  woman  of  as  enthusiastic  a  temper  as 
himself,  and  fades  away  without  having  gained  any 
social  or  political  distinction  at  all.  If  he  were  to 
live  to  the  ago  of  Methusel.ah,  he  would  not  gain 
any.  Eveiybody  has  known  these  two  types  of 
men  in  their  younger  days,  and  watched  with  in¬ 
terest  their  comparative  progress  through  life ;  and 
everybody  has  at  times  admired  the  wise  man  of  the 
world,  and  joined  in  the  cry  of  pity  over  the  folly 
and  bad  taste  of  the  other.  If,  indeed,  fanatics  had 
any  serious  hope  of  carrying  out  their  projects  to 


•  My  wish  was  not  realised.  Since  the  above  went  to  press  the 
baby  bears  hare  died. 
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completion  by  all  their  morbid  antagonism  to  the 
ways  of  their  fellow-creatures,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  admit  that  there  might  be  a  good  deal  in  their 
point  of  view.  After  all,  successlul  enthusiasts  are 
the  stuff,  as  we  know,  out  of  which  historians  and 
biogrr.phere  make  the  saints,  heroes,  and  martyrs  of 
the  world.  The  fanatic  who  is  so  objectionable  in 
plain  clothes  in  a  drawing-room,  if  caught,  flavored, 
and  salted  properly,  and  served  up  in  an  historical 
costume  by  a  first-rate  biographical  cook,  becomes 
in  time  an  interesting  literary  dish.  But  though  a 
successful  fan.itic  is  a  sort  of  liter.ary  lion  to  all  pos¬ 
terity,  a  fanatic  who  neither  is  nor  e.xpects  to  be 
successful  is  a  diffeient  affair.  One  sees  here  and 
there  groups  of  the  foolish  men  who  have  no  earth¬ 
ly  hope  of  forcing  their  ojiinions  upon  the  public, 
and  who  sacrifice  their  comfort  and  popularity  in 
life  for  the  sake,  apparently,  of  asserting  in  their  own 
pei'sons  a  barren  principle.  These  are  the  jiersons 
who  really  astonish  men  of  the  world,  and  who  seem 
so  perverse  and  unintelligible  to  them. '  AV’hy  they 
insist  upon  being  fanatics,  nobody  who  has  not  been 
a  fanatic  can  say.  Upon  the  Continent,  where  fa¬ 
naticism  often  or  usually  assumes  a  form  displeasing 
to  the  authorities,  and  objected  to  by  the  jiolice, 
what  some  fanatics  will  do  for  the  pleasure  of 
knocking  their  heads  against  a  wall  is  astounding. 
Rich  people  in  France,  or  Italy,  or  Rus.sia,  or  Aus¬ 
tria  do  not,  as  a  rule,  enjoy  tiishionable  lite  less  be¬ 
cause  the  government  of  the  d.ay  m;ikcs  a  mess  of  | 
foreign  and  domestic  questions,  or  vents  its  dis¬ 
pleasure  on  obscure  pamphleteers  who  will  not  let  it 
alone.  If,  Indeed,  the  decision  rested  with  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  give  it  in  favor  of  what  was  right 
in  the  abstract.  As  it  does  not,  they  are  content  to 
acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  to 
try  to  console  themselves  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Executive  by  increased  attention  to  their  own 
pleasures.  The  fanatic,  being  a  gloomy  and  ill- 
conditioned  person,  cannot  do  this.  Because  he 
cannot  h.ave  ^linistcrs  of  the  Interior  to  suit  him,  he 
goes  off'  to  Leicester  Square,  and  gets  a  living  by 
teaching  music  and  modern  languages  to  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  English  City  mcrcliants.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  life  oif  familiarity  with  the  best  eatables  and 
drinkables,  the  best  horses,  and  the  loveliest  women, 
the  worldly  wise  Parisian  who  has  never  ofi'ended  the 
police  cannot  but  smile  in  his  sleeve  at  the  discom¬ 
forts  to  which  the  enthusiast  has  subjected  himself 
for  no  good  at  all.  The  Leicester  Square  hero 
lives,  dies,  and  is  buried  in  a  manner  befitting  a 
person  who  is  half  a  music-master  and  half  a  con¬ 
spirator.  His  residuary  estate  consists  chiefly  of  a 
few  clean  shirts,  a  few  indifferent  cigars,  and  an  un¬ 
discharged,  though  moderate,  obligation  towards  his 
washerwoman,  ilis  devisee  and  nearest  friend  is 
some  other  desperado  of  a  music-master,  who  has 
also  been  at  war  with  an  Emperor  (without  the 
Emperor’s  knowing  it),  and  who  delivers  a  French 
oration  over  the  dead  man’s  grave.  As  soon 
as  he  is  buried,  he  is  forgotten,  and  in  a  week 
nothinjj  will  be  left  of  all  his  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  consistency  and  principle.  If  indeed  it  were  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  object  of  life  is  to  stick  to  any 
shadowy  product  of  one’s  imagination  that  takes 
peculiar  hold  upon  one,  and  to  s.acrifice  comfort  and 
wealth  for  it,  nobody  could  blame  the  enthusiast. 
But  neither  in  practice  nor  in  theory  is  this  con¬ 
ceded.  Tlie  law  of  our  nature  makas  most  of  us 
feel  that  the  end  of  life  is  to  succeed  in  life ;  to  at¬ 
tain  to  influence,  honor,  and  riches  (so  far  as  riches 
may  be  honestly  acquired) ;  and  to  be  able  to  say 
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at  the  close  that  we  have  not  wasted  our  energies 
on  a  chimera.  To  those  who  take  this  view  ol‘  our 
destinies  the  enthusiast  is  an  ass.  lie  has  done 
nothing  but  starve  himself  and  sulk.  Instead  of 
rising  like  Horace’s  “  well-fed  guest  ”  from  the  ban¬ 
quet,  he  slinks  away  unknown,  unlamented,  and 
without  result  or  fruit. 

The  worldly  wise  person  and  the  enthusiast  are 
two  e.xtremes  between  which  there  is  a  vast  interval. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  the  more  philosoph¬ 
ical  of  the  two  beings.  The  enthusiast  is  all  fire  and 
fury,  —  r,  true  son  of  thunder  and  of  agitation.  He 
moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own  wild  concep¬ 
tions,  which  bear  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  notions  of  his  generation  that  the  shepherds 
and  tile  shephenlesses  of  pastoral  romance  do  to  the 
able-bodied  rustics  of  an  English  country  village. 
The  worldly  wise  man,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the 
wise  virgins  in  tlie  jiarable,  acts  upon  a  system,  and 
is  invariably  as  wide-awake  as  Argus.  Nor  is  the 
system  on  which  he  acts  by  any  means  as  necessarily 
depraved  as  the  enthu-siast  thinks.  A  great  minor¬ 
ity,  though  not  perhaps  an  actual  majority,  of  people 
who  are  worldly  wise  are  not  purely  selfish  in  their 
resolutions.  They  determine  virtuously  that  if  ever 
they  do  attain  to  inlluence  by  dint  of  their  care  and 
energy,  they  will  surprise  and  edify  mankind  by  tiie 
exemplary  way  they  employ  it.  Life  —  they  say  to 
themselves  —  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole.  It  is 
better  to  wait  and  obtain  a  position  of  authority  in 
the  end  than  to  Ibrfeit  all  chance  of  getting  tlie  ear 
of  the  world  by  doing  something  rash  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  only,  after  all,  the  same  as  bottling  up 
one’s  trumps.  Hereafter,  when  one  comes  to  play 
them,  one  will  play  tiiem  with  all  the  more  ell'ect. 
A  man  who  conducts  the  game  of  life  on  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  by  no  means  the  low,  sordid  animal  which 
persons  of  a  poetical  and  denunciatory  turn  some¬ 
times  state  him  to  be.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  trimmer.  A  trimmer  sails  upon  a  similar 
tack,  only  he  has  not  the  same  noble  resolve  that  he 
will  try  some  day  or  otlier  to  use  his  position  and 
powers  for  good.  But  the  man  who  means,  as  soon 
as  he  has  climbed  to  fame  and  fortune,  to  make  up 
by  his  use  of  them  tor  all  the  small  meannesses  he 
has  hail  to  practise  while  he  was  upon  the  ladder,  is 
a  respectable  and  worthy  person,  and  it  is  of  mate¬ 
rials  of  this  sort  that  Cabinet  Ministers,  judges,  and 
bishops  are  not  uncommonly  made.  With  the  gross 
Ibmi  of  selfishness  which  only  sees  one  end,  —  seltt 
advancement, —  and  drives  at  tliat  end  without  hes¬ 
itation  or  delay,  we  have  nothing  of  course  to  do. 
IVe  are  dealing  now  with  that  more  moral  and  hon¬ 
orable  egotism  which  wishes  both  to  get  on,  and  to 
be  enabled  to  do  one’s  duty  hereafter  when  one  has 
got  on.  This  is  worldly  wisdom  par  excellence.  And 
of  this  it  may  fairly  .and  trutlifullv  be  said,  that  it  is 
intelligible  as  a  theory  of  life,  and  that,  as  the  great 
majority  of  our  fellow-i'reatures  practise  it  with  assi¬ 
duity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  approve  of  it  upon 
principle. 

The  logical  basis  on  which  it  rests  is  certainly  one 
that  is  not  wholly  repugnant  to  common  sense.  One 
requires  this  reasoning  every  day  in  order  to  ac¬ 
count  to  one’s  conscience  for  not  doing  a  hundred 
things,  which  might  be  recommended  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with  what  are  called  “  counsels  of  perfec¬ 
tion,”  but  which  would  be  very  wild  and  madcap 
performances.  The  state  of  the  poor  in  a  large 
town  is,  lor  instance,  a  thought  that  can  hardly  fail 
at  times  to  touch  deeply  any  one  across  whose  at¬ 
tention  it  comes.  If  it  were  always  present  to  our 


minds,  the  reflection  would  be  insupportable,  and 
would  drive  the  sanest  mad.  'The  fanatic,  who 
never  wjw  particularly  sane,  is  driven  mad  by  it. 
He  goes  in,  with  the  headlong  perversity  of  a  ma¬ 
niac,  for  shoeblitcks  and  co-operative  societies, 
trades’  unions,  reform,  and  revolution  all  in  turns, 
and  with  equal  indifference  flings  his  purse  ci  his 
person  into  the  middle  of  the  melee.  The  worldly 
wise  man  knows  better.  Quanto  rectius  hie,  mi  nil 
moUlur  inepte  ?  He  feels  that  the  first  thieg  tuat  he 
can  do  to  help  the  poor  is  to  help  himself  fonrards 
in  the  v/orld.  AVhen  he  is  thoroughly  at  the  top  of 
the  tree,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  he  may  not  be 
able  to  effect  for  his  fellow-creatures.  Ui'.til  then, 
to  squander  his  resources  in  indiscriminate  cliar'ity 
would  be  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolicb.  He 
has  a  social  position  to  keep  and  to  improve,  srioeds 
to  conciliate,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  to  gain,  all 
of  which  will  enure  in  the  long  run  to  the  benefit 
of  his  race.  Were  he  to  give  all  his  goods  to  feed 
the  poor  to-day,  he  would  have  no  goods  afterwards 
to  feed  perhaps  double  the  number  to-morrow.  His 
conscience,  therefore,  thoroughly  approves  of  his 
restraining  within  narrow  bounds  his  luxuriant 
growth  of  philanthropical  impulses.  Some  day  the 
jKxir  will  have  all  he  can  get  them,  but  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  their  true  interest  not  to  hurry  him.  A 
great  m.any  people,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  unchar- 
it.able  and  ungenerous  from  less  worthy  motives. 
Either  they  live  in  half-unconsciousness  of  the  mis¬ 
ery  outside  their  doors,  or  they  deliberately  decide 
that  it  must  take  its  course.  But  the  man  who  re¬ 
solves,  if  Heaven  will  do  him  a  few  good  turns  now, 
that  Heaven  shall  not  be  the  loser ;  who  believes 
that  Ile.aven  will  not  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  play¬ 
ing  this  long-headed  game  with  him,  and  who  per¬ 
suades  himself  and  his  family  that  the  best  way  to 
serve  tlie  great  cause  of  religion,  charity,  and  pro¬ 
gress,  is  fii-st  of  ail  to  lift  himself  to  a  position  of 
aliluence  and  honor,  is  a  truly  worldly  wise  man. 
Worldly  wisdom  has  no  better  or  more  prosperous 
type.  Such  a  man  will  not  stumble  (except  it  be 
over  some  miserable  Railway  Company,  like  Sir 
ilorton  Peto),  and  the  unction  of  piety  and  charity 
which  his  noble  intentions  carry  with  them  will  be 
a  sort  of  grease  to  his  social  wheels,  and  will  assist 
him  to  succeed.  Enthusiasts,  except  in  rare  cases, 
pas.s  and  arc  forgotten.  But  somebody  will  rescue 
the  worldly  wise  man  from  so  sad  a  fate,  by  paint¬ 
ing  his  jiortrait  for  the  Academy  while  he  lives, 
writing  his  epitaph  at  length,  and  explaining  his 
virtues  and  his  philanthropy  for  the  passers-by  to 
read  as  soon  as  he  is  no  more.  The  name  of  the 
enthusiast,  like  the  name  of  Keats,  will  be  “  writ  on 
water.”  The  name  of  the  worldly  wise  will  be 
written  on  marble  and  on  brass. 

Worldly  wisdom,  properly  considered,  is  then  a 
system  which  borrows  some  of  its  happiest  ideas 
from  the  science  of  casuistry,  and  which  is  by  no 
means  of  necessity  base  or  below  par.  There  are 
several  considerations  which  dispose  an  impartial 
mind  to  put  it  far  higher,  even  from  a  moral  point 
of  criticism,  than  the  opposite  habit  of  enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm,  as  the  very  name  impliw,  is  an  extrav¬ 
agance  and  a  delirium.  The  enthusiast  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  enemy  of  all  the  existing  order  of  things ;  he 
c.u-es  neither  for  aristocracy  nor  property,  nor  the 
rights  of  vested  interests.  He  is  simply  the  organ 
of  destruction  let  loose  upon  mankind.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  is  very  young.  In  youth  and  boyhood  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  as  a  distant  and  occasional  spectacle,  and 
in  be.autiful  young  women  it  is  attractive  always  in 
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the  eyening,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
solid,  stable  virtues  that  stand  tlic  critical  test  of 
middle  age.  The  public  is  made  up  of  fathers  of 
families,  and  in  fathers  of  families  it  is  out  of  place. 
The  argument  that  the  world  owes  a  great  deal  to 
it  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  much.  It  is  a  fortu¬ 
nate  thing  for  civilization  that  man  is  capable  of 
cerebral  excitement,  but  though  c.xcitability  and 
mania  are  of  use  in  helping  civilization  along,  they 
are  not  on  that  account  worth  cultivating.  If  all 
m7.nkind  were  rational,  enthusiasts  would  bo  shut  up 
in  an  asylum,  and  it  is  the  slowness  and  blindne.ss  of 
the  human  intellect  which  makes  them  occasionally 
valuable  as  iconoclasts.  Another  we.ak  point  about 
enmusiasm  is  that  it  sows  only  for  the  future.  As 
all  sober  English  people  know,  sowing  for  the  future 
is  a  wild  and  lavish  way  of  scattering  one’s  seed. 
Theories  of  what  the  future  will  be  like  arc  easily 
manufactured,  but  not  easily  verified.  The  worldly 
wise  feel  that  their  duty  —  their  pressing  and  imme¬ 
diate  duty —  is  with  the  present. 

If  an  Englishman  had  been  designed  by  Provi- 
tlcnc  j  to  live  exclusively  for  future  generations,  ho 
ought  to  have  been  born  further  on  in  the  century. 
As  it  is,  hid  mission  is  to  contribute  to  the  increase 
of  t’ue  race,  to  do  his  best  to  carry  out  the  highest 
and  holiest  instincts  of  nature  by  marrying  his  chil¬ 
dren  weh,  and  so  to  husband  and  cultivate  his  means 
that  he  may  not  only  be  able  to  be  respected  in  his 
lifat-me,  but  have  a  surplus  with  which  to  be  charit¬ 
able  after  his  death.  And  another  sign  of  the  moral 
excellence  of  worldly  wisdom  is  that  the  first  steji 
tcraichi  the  attainment  of  it,  like  all  other  steps 
tc'.Torcls  the  attainment  of  virtue,  consists  in  prun¬ 
ing  the  natural  Adam.  The  natural  man  is  prone 
upca  certain  occasions  to  be  enthiisi;istic,  to  speak 
out  ir  he  sees  an  unfair  advantage  taken  of  an  an- 
tagaaiot,  to  stand  cour.igoously  by  the  weaker  side, 
and,  ia  fact,  to  display  those  ({ualitics  which,  in 
werhe  cf  fiction,  are  supposed  to  distinguish  tlic  Eng¬ 
lish  rubllc  School  boy.  The  enthusia-st  feels  a  dis- 
posi.icu  to  side  with  obscurity  against  fiishlon,  and 
with  intellectual  sleepiness  against  literary  skill. 
The  woridly  wise  man  does  not  coinniit  himself  to 
euch  Quixotic  opinions.  He  simply  nccustums  him¬ 
self  to  hold  his  tongue.  His  spirit  may  burn  within 
him,  but  he  keeps  silence.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
life  he  is  able  to  feel  that  he  has  never  lost  a  chance 
of  good  fortune  by  saying  the  wrong  thing,  or  by 
broaching  too  broad  and  daring  a  heresy.  It  might 
be  thought  that  such  caution  involved  hourly  and 
daily  acta  of  cowardice  and  hypocrisy,  but  it  is  not 
so  in  reality.  The  habit  of  speaking  with  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance  leads  imperceptibly,  but  surely, 
to  the  habit  of  thinking  with  a  view  to  it,  and  true 
worldly  s.agacity  is  never  oT  its  guard  whether  it  is 
in  company  or  alone. 

Worldly  wisdom  becomes  indeed  an  indelible  and 
inveterate  habit  much  sooner  than  one  would  have 
expected.  In  old  age  it  is  seldom  or  never  shaken 
off.  It  is  curious  to  hear  old  people  who  have  gone 
through  life,  and  who  ought  by  experience  to  have 
discovered  the  vanity  of  most  worldly  advantages, 
gravely  advising  their  youthful  audience  .according 
to  the  Tcceivcd  dictates  of  worldly  wisdom.  The 
reason  partly  is  that  they  cannot  abandon  the  way 
they  have  got  of  considering  few  things  useful  which 
do  not  lead  in  the  direction  of  fiivor  or  preferment. 
Partly,  perhaps,  older  people  know  (wh.at  younger 
ones  do  not  know)  that  comfort  is  as  well  worth  hav¬ 
ing  as  most  things,  and  that  the  solid  and  tangible 
benefits  which  follow  from  the  practice  of  never  of¬ 


fending  against  public  opinion  .are  better,  than  the  I; 
shadowy  pleasure  of  doing  battle  to  the  death  for  a  j 
crotchet  of  one's  own.  “  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,”  1 
says  the  Scripture.  The  man  who  accepts  the  text  | 
as  an  injunction,  .and  follows  the  suggestion  liter-allv,  | 
will  never  be  canonized  as  a  saint,  but  ho  will  b(;"a  j 
useful  being,  and  die  in  the  odor  of  respectability. 
Floating  down  the  stream  is  easiest,  cheapest,  not  I 
laborious,  and  perhajw  equally  useful  to  the  world.  I 
A  desperate  struggle  to  mount  .against  the  current 
is  bracing  to  the  sinews,  and  improving  to  the  char¬ 
acter,  but  does  little  good  to  the  people  on  the  hank. 
Enthusiasm,  like  revolution,  is  only  to  be  justified 
by  success.  j 

OVER  THE  COL  DU  GEANT.  | 

The  .attractions  of  Alpine  tr.avel  in  Switzerland  i 
are  partly  those  common  to  the  scenery  of  all  moun-  i 
tainous  districts,  and  partly  such  as  can  be  found  in 
no  other  country  of  Europe.  A  general  explanation  i 
of  the  impressiveness  of  views  in  mountainous  re-  ! 
gions  is  easy.  We  see  more  then'  than  in  level  dis-  | 
triets.  And  —  granted  that  the  varied  reflection  of  ; 
light  from  green  fields,  rocks,  anil  other  surfaces,  is  \ 
pleasing  or  lnij)ressive  —  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  1 
of  such  varioil  relleetion  we  see  far  more  among  the  ' 
mountains  than  on  the  level.  Make  Skidilaw  flat ;  i 
titke  it,  as  you  would  a  painting  from  an  easel,  and  , 
stretch  it  along  the  ground,  and  a  great  part  of  it  ! 
would  bo  invisible.  The  foreground  would  conceal  ; 
it.  If  tlien  the  mere  placing  of  objects  at  a  suitabli!  : 
angle  of  elevation  can  have  such  effect  among  hills 
only  two  or  three  thousand  feet  high,  avhat  must  it 
not  do  ainong  mountains  of  about  five  times  that 
height  ?  ! 

But  this  is  only  one  clement  in  the  fa.seinatlon 
that  leads  so  many  to  visit  Switzerland  .again  and 
again,  and  has  already  produced  a  library  of  Al[)ine  ' 
adventures.  To  explain  fully  the  charm  of  visits  to  . 
the  High  Alps,  wc  must  take  into  consideration  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  air  at  great  heights,  the  j 
strenuous  walking  required,  the  consequent  appetite  | 
that  makes  the  homeliest  picnic  better  than  a  civic  I 
feast,  the  oce.asional  zest  of  danger,  relieved,  whea  ; 
there  is  rather  too  much  of  it,  by  the  carefulness  and 
courage  so  well  combined  in  Alpine  guides,  and,  | 
above  all,  perhaps,  the  rapid  transitions  of  climate  I 
and  scenery,  from  the  rich  peopled  valley  up  to  the  i 
snow  waste  marked  by  all  the  gradations  of  vegeta-  ! 
tion,  from  luxuriant  fruit-trees  and  lofty  pines  up, 
up,  past  dwarfed  shrubs,  until  wo  reach  short  gr.ass 
sprinkled  with  “  forget-me-nots  ”  that  hardly  have  a 
stalk,  and  bloom  within  a  few  feet  of  the  glacier. 

And  pa.ssing  up  beyond  the  clime  of  vegetation,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  monotony  awaits 
us  in  the  higher  region,  or  that  even'where,  there, 
wc  .shall  behold  only  the  same  vast  field  of  snow  and 
glaciers,  and  the  same  peaks  marking  the  horizon. 
Each  notable  pa.«s  and  peak  has  its  own  distinct 
characteristics,  and  something  to  show  that  cannot 
be  so  well  seen  elsewhei’c.  Would  you  adew  a  sol¬ 
emn  panor.ama  of  mountains?  Ascend  the  Rlflel- 
horn,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zermatt.  There,  amid 
a  circle  of  more  than  twenty  of  the  loftiest  snow-clad 
peaks  of  Switzerland,  you  may  find  rest  and  e.xpan- 
sion  of  soul  such  as  avords  can  never  breathe.  A 
pilgrimage  thither  avould  well  repay  many  of  us,  if 
tliu  effect  averc  always  such  as  a  French  traa-eller 
experienced.  “  There,”  s.ays  he,  “  in  the  presence 
of  a  new  world  disclosed  around  you,  individuality 
is  effaced,  and  not  a  vestige  of  egoism  remains.” 


! 
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In  the  Pans  of  St.  Theodule  one  stupendous  object, 
the  Matterhorn,  towcrlnsr  almost  jHjrixjndlcularly 
from  a  sea  of  glaciers,  is  like  a  fixed  idea,  and  over¬ 
whelms  all  other  iuipression.s.  How  vast  the  transi¬ 
tion,  when,  from  the  snow  and  ice  all  around  that 
mighty  rock,  we  go  down  into  the  lovely  Val 
d' Aosta,  enriched  with  vines,  luaizc-fields,  and 
clumps  of  walnut  and  chestnut  in  luxuriant  foliage. 

Would  you  see  gl.aciers  intruding,  as  I  may  say, 
to  convey  a  first  impression,  on  the  fertile  ground 
of  the  valley  j*  Go  to  Grindcnwald,  and  there, 
standing  on  green  turf  besprinkled  with  flowers, 
you  may  see,  through  the  foliage  and  blossoms  of 
fruit-tr>“es,  tiie  ice-walls  and  caverns  of  the  glacier. 
AVould  you  see  !iow  even  the  perpendicular  may  be 
sc.iled  V  Chmb  the  Gemini,  and  forget  not  to  gaze 
from  t'.ie  summit  of  tlie  Torrenthorn  on  one  of  the 
grandest  of  all  the  assemblages  of  mountain-peaks 
that  tlie  world  can  bo.ost  of.  Higher  still,  from  the 
celebratcil  Eagle  Pass,  from  Smis  to  Zermatt,  you 
may  even  look  down  on  the  Pass  of  St.  Theodule, 

I  where  lately  you  seemed  to  be  at  the  top  of  every- 
1  thing  in  Europe,  excepting  the  Itlatterhorn,  and 
may  gaze  on  a  jianorama  extending  to  the  glaciers 
of  the  Tyrol.  Or  would  you  see  the  green  land- 
seajKj  and  the  white  in  startling  contrast  ?  Else¬ 
where  you  have  looked  up  from  tlie  green  valley  to 
the  ice  and  snow,  or  down  from  the  ice  to  the  ver¬ 
dure.  They  seemed  to  be  two  distinct  worlds. 
Would  you  seem  to  stand  in  both  worlds  at  once  ? 
Close  by  the  ice-realm,  and  yet  near  the  cottages 
I  wlicre  hearty  men  and  well-favored  Alpine  women  | 
I  with  their  children  dwell  amid  corn-fields,  fruit- 
trees,  and  flowery  meadows,  you  may  stand  near  the 
I  hc.vl  of  the  beautiful  Fee  Valley,  and  sise  summer 
I  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  life  in  the  very  lap  of 
I  death. 

'  Distinct  from  all  these  varied  scenes,  the  Col  du 
I  Geant,  to  which  I  now  beg  the  reader  to  accompany 
I  me,  presents,  as  its  special  eharaetcristies,  the  ice- 
j  diP.iculties  of  the  Scrucs,  where  glacier-action  Ls 
I  seen  in  its  most  threatening  aspects. 

The  Glacier  du  Geant  is  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
.amjde  of  an  ice-cataract  in  the  Alps,  and,  on  the 
I  whole,  it  is  well  dc-cribc-l  in  the  fine  lines  of  Colc- 

I  ri'lgc :  — 

I  ‘‘  Yu  lotilU  !  Yc  that  from  the  moaiitaiu’a  brow 

A  lowa  ciuwniGHi  ravitic‘;|.sIo{)c  uinaia  — 

*  Tofrents,  iiiPihiul:s,  lhal  Ip  iinl  a  voice, 

I  Aofl  at  one?,  amiilst  their  ma  ldest  pluuge  : 

i  Mf*tiook‘'<j  torronU  !  ~  silent  cataracts  ! 

I  ^Vh  j  in:;4t!-yf)U  the  ^ates  of  heaven 

I  Beneath  the  kcea  full  moon  ?” 

;  Hut  glaciers  are  neither  motionless  nor  always  silent. 

;  They  are  gigantic  mountain-streams  of  ice  instead 
of  water,  proceeding  from  snovr-fields  of  enormous  ex¬ 
tent  and  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  filling  up  deep 
ravines,  and  ever  moving  downward  into  the  val¬ 
leys.  Tlie  precise  rate  of  the  downward  movement 
of  some  of  the  glaciers  has  been  mea.siired  by  a 
method  ecpmlly  simple  and  certain.  A  theodolite  is 
fixed  at  one  precise  point  of  a  rook  on  one  siile  of 
the  gliic  ier,  and  directed  tow.ard  another  precise 
point  of  rock  on  the  opposite  side.  The  lino  be¬ 
tween  these  two  points  is  then  stumped  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  glacier.  After  an  interval  of  time  the 
instrument  is  again  fixed  so  a.s  to  mark  the  same 
line  between  the  same  two  points,  and  the  stumps 
on  the  glacier  are  found  to  have  moved  forward  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches  per  day  in 
summer,  and  less  than  half  that  distance  :it  winten 
By  the  same  olieervatlons  it  is  also  found  that  the 
centre  of  the  glacier  has  moved  on  at  a  fasfe.r  rate 


than  the  sides,  and  that  tlie  curving  line  of  STuftest 
motion  follows  the  law  observed  in  the  flovr  cf  riv- 
era. 

On  each  side  of  the  glacier  Is  a  mora.Ve, —  form¬ 
ing  a  well-defined  line  of  de’bru,  or  wreck  of  rocks, 
as  it  may  be  more  plainly  styled,  —  confistinj  of 
fragments  of  rock  that  have  been  torn  dow*!;,  or 
toppled  over  I'rom  neighboring  heights,  and  carried 
down  by  the  glacier.  If  we  would  hav-s  an  ade- 
(juaie  notion  of  the  vast  heights  and  mountain-mjiss- 
es  of  the  Aljis,  we  must  remember  that  the  world  cf 
ice,  snow,  and  rock  that  lias  been  styled  a  realm  of 
lifelessness  is,  in  fact,  full  of  motion,  and  that  the 
hardest  rocks  here  have  been  wearing  awf.y  thcour-'a 
countless  ages;  yet  there  they  stand  still,  virtto 
our  vision,  and  apparently  the  same  forever.  This 
is  an  illusion.  The  glaciers  are  forever  changing, 
and  the  rocks  are  also  subject  to  changes  of  a  slower 
progression.  No  climber  will  ever  again  contend 
with  the  same  dilficulties,  or  cross  the  same  crov.'S- 
ses  of  the  Glacier  du  Geant  that  we  encountered  in 
the  year  18G1.  AV'ith  regard  to  the  rocks,  we  might 
go  back,  pcrhaiTs,  to  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  h.c.rdly 
find  any  remarkable  variation  of  their  outlines  ;  yet 
they  are  constantly,  silently  going  to  wreck,  — 
Forever  sUatt'dred,  and  the  same  f<)rcver !  ” 

It  is  only'  when  we  extend  our  view  over  many, 
many  centuries,  that  we  can  see  the  truth  of  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  hold  lines, — 

mountains  cliango  their  form  and  flow 
From  sliupe  to  shajK*,  — 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves — and  go.” 

In  such  short  spaces  of  time  as  make  the  lives  of 
men,  the  cliangcis  wrought  on  the  vast  rock-mt.sses 
are  unseen.  We  arc  compelled  to  believe  that  they 
take  place  ;  but  cannot  see  them.  The  rocks  must 
be  “  forever  shattered  ” :  for  here  lie  the  huge  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  moraine  or  wreck  on  the  side  m  the 
glacier ;  yet  the  ridges  and,  pinn.acles,  from  which 
the  moraine  has  descended,  still  stand  out  there 
in  bold  relief — still  the  same  grand,  sky-piercing 
peaks  —  apparently  the  same  Iroin  generation  to 
generation. 

A  striking  fact  lias,  in  recent  years,  verified  pre¬ 
ceding  observations  on  glacier-motion.  In  1820  a 
Russian  physician.  Dr.  Hamel,  in  an  attempted  as¬ 
cent  of  Mont  Blanc,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Grand 
Plateau,  when  three  of  his  guides  were  swept  away 
by  an  avalanche,  ami  avere  nevermore  heard  of. 
Some  years  after v/ards.  Professor  Forbes  made  some 
observations  on  the  glacier  toward  which  the  lost 
men  avore  drifted  by  the  avalanche,  and  from  the 
rate  of  the  glacier’s  movement,  he  was  led  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  witl'.in  forty-five  years  from  the  time  of  the 
accident  some  remains  of  the  unfortunate  guides 
would  lie  reaching  the  terminus  of  the  glacier,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Chamouni.  So  it 
has  come  to  pa.'.;.  In  the  summer  of  18G1  human  re¬ 
mains  were  found  there,  and  the  color  of  hair  and 
other  r.iar’KS  suiliced  to  identify  them  with  those  of 
the  guides  in  Dr.  Hamers  party. 

It  is  glacier-action  —  on  the  whole  beneficent, 
though  occasionally  so  terrific  and  destructive  — 
that  unites  the  .apparent  death  and  desolation  of  the 
High  Alps  with  ail  the  life,  fertility,  and  movement 
of  the  lower  worM ;  yea,  with  the  life  and  welfare 
of  mankind.  A  Gorman  philosopher,  in  notes  on  a 
tcur  in  Switzerland  —  written  in  his  youth  —  ob- 
.serves  that  a  sojourn  among  the  desolations  of  the 
High  Alps  might  disabuse  every  theorist  of  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  whole  earth  was  made  for  the  conven- 
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ience  uid  welfare  of  mankind.  Man  is  not  cared 
for  here.”  It  might  seem  so  if  we  knew  of  nothing 
bejcnd  the  fields  of  snow  and  ice,  and  did  not  fol¬ 
low  the  glacier  down  to  the  valley.  But  let  us  look 
fisTther.  Fed  by  the  vast  snow-field  that  lies  all 
around  the  highest  peaks  and  pa.sses,  the  glacier  de- 
icenda  by  its  own  weight,  aided  by  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  into  warmer  regions,  where,  ever  wasting 
away,  it  is  still  ever  supplied  with  new  substance 
and  force  from  its  springs  in  the  snow-field  above. 
Imprisoned  in  ravines,  where  it  must  wear  down  the 
rocu  to  shape  and  continue  its  course,  it  stretches 
away  down  into  the  green  vale,  and  here  presents  the 
'  spectacle  of  permanent  ice  in  company  with  flowery 
meadows  and  blossoming  orchards ;  so  that,  here,  lite 
and  death,  winter  and  summer,  seem  to  face  each 
other,  and  to  contend  for  the  same  ])lot  of  ground. 
As  warmth  prevails,  the  waste  of  the  glacier  be¬ 
comes  more  rapid  than  its  supplies.  It  thaws,  crum¬ 
bles,  falls,  and  passes  away  in  innumerable  trick¬ 
ling  streams.  But  it  is  only  changing  its  form.  The 
long-imprisoned  water,  released  from  its  chain,  re¬ 
appears  as  a  noble  river,  rolling  between  banks  that 
nourish  the  vine,  and  fertilizing  the  meadows  all 
around  the  dwellings  of  men.  Thus,  in  the  realm 
of  nature,  as  in  that  of  providence,  the  error  of  a 
contracted  view  is  corrected  simply  by  looking  far¬ 
ther  "on. 

The  glacier-action  thus  briefly  described  is  seen 
in  its  highest  energy  in  that  part  of  the  Col  du 
G^ant  Pass  to  which  the  name  of  Seracx  has  been 
oddly  applied.  This  word  projierly  designates  a 
sort  of  cheese  made  by  the  peasantry  of  Savoy,  and 
why  or  how  it  was  thought  to  be  descriptive  of  a 
broken  and  contorted  glacier  I  cannot  say.  Three 
ice-cascades  meet  at  the  top  of  the  Seracs,  and  de¬ 
scending  by  a  steep  and  compressed  passage  are 
shatters  and  overthrown  so  as  to  fill  this  part  of 
the  pass  with  most  formidable  obstacles.  The  Col 
Pass  is  by  far  the  shortest  way  from  Chamoiini  to 
Courmayeur,  and  reduces  to  thirteen  miles  a  detour 
of  two  days’  walking ;  yet  such  are  the  difficulties, 
that  in  fact  the  longer  is  the  shorter  way.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  the  worst  obstructions  of  the  pass 
have  been  formed  within  the  last  few  centuries,  and 
that,  in  earlier  times,  direct  communication  between 
Chamouni  and  Courmayeur  was  frequent.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  as  lately  as  the  close  of  the  last  century 
the  Col  du  G^ant  was  commonly  reganled  as  no 
pass,  —  in  other  words,  as  wholly  impracticable.  To 
see  the  contorted  glacier  of  the  Seracs  was  our  mo¬ 
tive  in  attempting  the  walk  over  the  Col,  and  we 
had  also  some  curiosity  to  visit  the  spot  where  De 
Saussure,  the  scientific  hero  of  the  Alps,  fi.xed  his 
cabin  and  passed  sixteen  days  and  nights  in  making 
a  series  of  observations  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  remains  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

After  breakfasting  at  Montanvert  we  started  for 
the  Col  du  G^ant,  with  knapsacks  well  stored  with 
provisions  for  six,  —  including  my  fellow-tourist  and 
four  guides.  Our  route  for  about  four  hours  was 
over  ground  not  without  difficulties  for  those  un¬ 
used  to  Alpine  climbing.  We  passed  over  Le  Pont, 
—  a  rock  affording  scanty  foothold  on  its  steep  side 
overhanging  the  glacier,  —  and  climbed  the  steeper 
yet  le*  dtmgerous  Couvercle  ;  but  these  short  epi- 
,  Bodes  in  our  adventure  were  so  utterly  inadequate 
to  give  us  any  fair  conception  of  the  work  that 
awaited  us  at  the  Seracs  that  we  shall  not  further 
describe  them. 

Their  relative  position  may  be  fairly  stated  thus : 


at  Le  Pont  the  tourist  says  to  himself,  “  This  is  j 
dangerous,  but  may  and  must  be  done”;  at  the 
Couvercle  he  is  disposed  to  say,  “  This  is  very  h,utl  I 
work  ” ;  but  when  he  first  comes  in  view  of  the  ice- 
chaos  called  the  Seracs,  he  says,  “  This  is  not  to  be  | 
done  !  ”  However,  up  there,  over  those  vast  blocks  i 
and  fissures  of  the  ice-cascade,  “  resembling.”  as  Pro. 
fessor  Tyndall  says,  “  the  loam  of  ten  Niagaras, 
placed  end  to  end  and  stiffened  into  rest,”  w;is  our 
way  to  the  Col.  Here  we  partook  of  refreshment, 
and  then  were  all  well  tied  together ;  for  that  man 
depends  on  man  is  a  lesson  soon  learned  in  the 
Alps. 

A  glance  at  a  well-drawn  diagram  would  explain 
the  work  we  had  to  do  better  than  any  long  descrip, 
tion ;  for  if  ever  the  jxiwer  of  language  fails  it  ^ 
surely,  in  the  attempt  to  portray  a  locality  when  its 
features  are  both  extraordinary  and  complex.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  in  his  sublime  “  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc,”  speak- 
ing,  like  a  poet,  of  one  momentary  impression,  calls  j 
glaciers  “motionless  torrents  —  silent  cataracts."  , 
But  they  are  not  motionless,  as  I  have  already  ex-  j 
plained.  Least  of  all  is  such  a  glacier  .as  the  Geant  ' 
motionless.  If  liquid  it  would  pour  itself  roaring  ; 
and  foaming  with  vast  billows  down  its  steep  incline,  | 
and  rush  with  a  noise  of  thunder  through  the  strait 
that  confines  its  course.  But  as  it  is  ice,  it  breab 
itself  up  in  its  slow  fall  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
forms  of  castellated  masses,  pinnacles  and  billows  i 
sep.aratcd  by  chasms.  j 

If  there  is  anything  like  ii  describable  order  it  is  I 
among  the  turret-shaped  m.asses  at  the  summit  of  > 
the  cascade ;  but  these,  from  time  to  time,  topple  i 
over,  fall,  and  with  wide-spread  ruin  make  the  | 
of  the  fall  an  ice-world  of  utter  confusion,  —  bil-  , 
lows,  overhanging  sheets  of  frozen  foam,  gorges,  .and  ' 
caverns,  for  which  we  c.an  find  no  better  collective 
term  than  chaos.  Imagine  —  to  make  the  picture  j 
clear,  at  lea.st,  on  a  small  sc<ale  — glass  of  .all  shapes  | 
and  sizes  broken  and  thrown  down  so  as  to  form  a  I 
confused  pile  of  fragments  on  a  steep  incline,  and  j 
that  a  creature  of  the  size  of  a  house-fly  has  to  i 
crawl  up  the  surfaces  of  the  debr'is,  keeping,  as  far  as  i 
possible,  out  of  the  crevices,  and  finding  a  way  from  j 
one  fragment  to  another,  —  and  this  may  give  some  ; 
notion  of  our  work  in  climbing  the  Seracs.  ! 

Perils  and  difficulties  thickened  .around  us  as  we  | 
proceeded  to  work  our  way  over  the  lower  part  of  i 
the  glacier.  The  guides  were  quiet  and  thoughtful,  i 
and  gave  strict  injunctions  that  we  should  not  speak  [ 
loudly.  Whether  this  common  rule,  observed  in  I 
places  where  there  is  danger  from  avalanches,  is  j 
necessary  may  be  questioned.  In  other  words,  we  I 
may  doubt  if  the  pulsations  of  air  caused  by  vocal  ‘ 
sounds  can  be  such  as  to  have  any  appreciable  efleet 
on  the  ice-m.asses,  however  insecurely  poised.  But 
all  our  breath  was  wanted  for  the  toil  upwanl,  and 
we  were  by  no  means  disposed,  in  such  a  position, 
to  raise  any  .argument  on  accoustics,  least  of  all 
when  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  power  that  impels 
such  a  glacier  as  the  Gdant.  We  had  not  ascended 
far  when  the  last  thre.ad  of  the  power  of  cohesion 
yielded  in  one  of  the  blocks  of  ice  piled  above  us 
on  the  left,  and  it  fell  with  a  crash  of  thunder, 
breaking  up  into  masses,  still  vast  and  heavy  enough 
to  crush  us,  —  bounding  down  over  ledges  and  tur¬ 
rets  and  shattering  themselves  and  every  point  upon 
which  they  striick.  We  had  witnessed  thus  what 
might,  perhaps,  be  called  an  explosion  of.glacier 
power,  and  the  immediate  effect  was  to  excite  in  us 
a  vain  wish  to  hurry  out  of  our  perils  and  difficul¬ 
ties;  but  this  was  no  place  for  hurry.  Walking  as 
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we  were  over  a  sort  of  honey-comb  of  ice,  with 
deep  chasms  close  by  the  ledges  on  which  we  sought 
lor  foothold,  slow,  cautious  progress  in  the  exact 
lino  taken  by  the  guides  was  our  only  chance  of 
salety. 

Farther  up  the  crevasses  were  spanned  by  snow- 
bridges,  the  capacity  of  which  to  bear  tis  wjis  often 
a  matter  of  delicate  experiment.  I  was  resting  on 
one  of  those  snow-bridges,  while  the  guide  imme¬ 
diately  liefore  me  was  cutting  steps  in  the  next 
ice-wall,  vhen  my  right  leg  slipped  through  the 
snow.  The  guides  now  tugged  at  the  rope  with  all 
their  might,  and  soon  re.scued  me  from  my  peril,  but 
not  before  I  had  been  thrilled  by  a  glance  into  the 
chasm  so  slightly  covered.  “  Vows  ties  trap  pesant,” 
was  the  remark  of  the  good-natured  guide,  and  I  was 
not  again  allowtsd  to  rest  on  a  snow-bridge.  To  go 
forwa^  seemed  only  to  be  making  less  our  chance 
of  extrication,  and  to  return  seemed  impossible,  for 
we  had  already  climbed  ice-walls  which  we  could 
not  venture  to  descend.  Every  now  and  then  the 
guides  held  a  consultation,  and  sometimes  came  to 
the  disheartening  conclusion  that  we  must  turn  back 
some  distance  in  order  to  reach  a  point  inaccessible 
on  our  present  route. 

It  was  on  such  occasions,  when  left  standing  a  few 
moments  on  a  peak  of  ice,  looking  at  the  precipices 
and  chasms  all  around  me,  at  the  distance  through 
which  we  had  hewn  our  way,  and  at  the  work  still 
to  be  done,  that  I  felt  most  tempted  to  despair. 
But  what  will  not  the  force  of  habit  do  ?  The  re¬ 
currence  of  apparent  danger  gradually  made  us  cal¬ 
lous  to  it,  ami  a  comparative  indifierence  now  gave 
a  mechanical  surety  to  the  step  in  places  where  such 
steadiness  was  the  only  means  of  avoiding  destruc¬ 
tion.  When  we  an-ived  at  a  difficulty  that  seemed 
I  insuperable,  we  calmly  surveyed  it  on  all  sides,  and 
then  went  on  ;  and  though  we  had  often  to  retrace 
our  steps  among  the  crevices  one  after  another,  the 
formidable  obstacles  were  slowly  vanishing  before 
cool  inspection  and  persevering  labor.  We  rested 
not,  save  when  eompelled  by  a  few  moments  of  hesi¬ 
tation,  but  went  on  and  up  by  aid  of  rope,  axe,  and 
ladder,  climbing  over  what  we  had  judged  to  be  in¬ 
surmountable,  and  passing  over  the  apparently  im¬ 
passable.  The  Seracs  of  the  Col  du  (leant  may  aj)- 
pear  to  be  a  very  strange  place  for  the  study  of  such 
curious  questions  as  arise  from  the  influence  of  the 
mind  on  the  physical  powers ;  yet  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  affirm  that,  on  some  of  the  relations  between 
soul  and  Inxly,  we  learned  something  there  more 
clearly  and  forcibly  than  by  reading  the  best  books 
on  such  subjects.  We  especially  noticed  the  de¬ 
pressing  elVect  of  every  tendency  to  solitary  medita¬ 
tion,  and  the  courage  and  power  afforded  by  com¬ 
panionship,  faith,  and  emulation.  On  coming  to 
some  st!emingly  iinsc-alablc  perpendicular,  a  first 
glance  suggested  the  ugly  word  “  impc^iblo  ”  ;  but 
as  the  guide  with  quiet  resolution  began  hewing 
steps,  his  courage  became  infectious.  Where  he  re¬ 
solved  to  go,  we  also  could  and  would  go ;  and  so  a 
rather  intricate  game  of  “  follow  my  leader  ”  brought 
us  at  last  to  the  end  of  the  difficulties.  Some  no¬ 
tion  of  the  intricacies  of  the  passage  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  three  hours  and 
upwards  of  such  work  on  the  ice  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe,  we  had  made  less  than  half  a  mile  of 
direct  progress ! 

Over  the  “  difficulties  ”  we  had  passed  ;  but  by 
no  means  over  all  the  dangers  that  lie  in  the  way  to 
the  CoL  There  is  one  very  good  thing  to  be  said 
of  the  Seracs,  and  that  is,  they  are  perfectly  honest  | 


They  are  full  of  dangers  for  heedless  steppers ;  and 
they  tell  you  so.  At  every  turn  they  bid  yon  be 
c.yeful.  But  now  we  are  out  of  them,  and  on  the 
neve,  or  snow-field,  comparatively  level,  ar.d  smooth¬ 
ly  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  Shall  we  plunge  on 
here  ?  No  !  —  this  is  more  like  life,  or  what  is  called 
the  “  world,”  or  “  gay  society  ” ;  for  here  the  dan¬ 
gers  are  —  hidden  crevasses.  There  are  yawning 
chasms  under  that  smooth  snow.  We  must  still  re¬ 
main  tied  together,  and  depend  on  our  guides  quite 
as  much  as  when  on  the  billows  of  the  ice-cataract. 
Mark  how  often  our  leader  strikes  his  alpenstcck 
down  into  the  snow  to  detect  and  avoid  the  cre¬ 
vasses.  Apart  from  this  one  danger  there  is  nothing 
now  between  us  and  the  Col  but  stifif,  persevering 
walking,  with  respiration  somewhat  impeded  by  the 
rarity  of  the  air  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  twelve 
thousand  feet.  One  weaiy  furlong  follows  another. 
We  begin  to  feel  the  process  monotonous ;  but  after 
our  triumph  over  the  ‘‘  confusion  of  confusion  ”  in 
the  Seracs,  ought  we  not  to  be  thankful,  and  even 
joyous  V  A  few  more  weary  furlongs',  —  we  stand 
at  the  top  of  the  Col,  and  are  rewarded  by  one  of 
the  noblest  panoramas  in  this  marvellous  region ! 

Under  an  unclouded  sky  of  deep  Italian  blue,  in 
range  over  range,  an  Alpine  world  of  snowy  peaks, 
precipices,  and  glaciers  is  disclosed.  Close  beside 
us  was  Mont  Blanc,  still  towering  four  thousand  six 
hundred  feet  above  us,  and  with  buttresses  of  dark, 
bare  rock  on  the  south,  —  altogether  different  from 
the  northern  snowy  aspect,  from  which  he  derives 
his  name.  Here,  as  seen  from  the  Col,  he  rises  pre¬ 
cipitously  from  the  valley,  and  seems  especially  de¬ 
serving  of  the  title  of  “  monarch.”  On  the  south  we 
have  the  finest  almost-perpendicular  view  of  the  Al¬ 
pine  world,  excepting  —  as  I  suppose  we  must  — 
that  one  fearful  look  down  from  the  summit  of  the 
Wetterhom  to  the  green  pastures  of  Grindelwald, 
so  well  described  by  Mr.  Wills.  Here  we  gaze  from 
the  snow-field  of  the  Col,  eight  thousand  feet  down’ 
to  green  slopes  and  the  hamlets  about  Courmayeur, 
and  so  steep  is  the  declivity  that  we  see  nothing  of 
the  ridges  and  precipices  by  which  we  must  descend 
into  the  valley.  It  seems,  exactly  as  other  Alpine 
climbers  have  observed  here,  as  if  you  might  cast  a 
stone  down  upon  the  church  at  Courmayeur. 

At  this  first  look  down  I  had  some  misgivings  re¬ 
specting  the  practicability  of  a  safe  descent,  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  remembered  that  it  was  on  this  declivity 
of  the  Courmayeur  side  that  three  English  travellers, 
with  one  of  their  guides,  went  down  in  an  avalanche 
of  the  snow  to  which  they  trusted  themselves. 
“  Keep  to  the  rocks  !  ”  is  the  one  safe  rule  in  de¬ 
scending  on  this  side,  though  you  may  be  tempted 
by  fatigue  to  take  a  shorter  and  more  rapid  passage 
by  way  of  a  glissade  on  the  snow.  If  it  slide  away, 
remember,  there  is  no  rest  for  you  till  you  reaek  the 
green  slopes  so  far  below.  On  the  rocks,  though 
tearfully  steep,  there  was  no  real  danger  while  wo 
were  tied  together ;  but  so  great  was  the  necessity 
of  caution,  that  the  descent  passed  over  in  these  few 
lines  occupied,  in  fact,  five  hours. 


A  FORGOTTEN  VALENTINE  * 

I.  THE  MESSENGER  WHO  BORE  IT. 

And  who  never  delivered  it.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  of  him  that  he  should 
do  so ;  too  much  to  expect  that  the  little  packet, 
carelessly  taken  and  thrust  away  amongst  others, 
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A.'ould  ever  enter  his  head  again.  At  any  rate  it 
did  not.  He  was  a  young  man  still,  tliou^h  he  had 
bc2n  for  some  years  a  widower ;  and  he  had  fallen 
ia  kve,  and  was  on  the  way  to  learn  his  fate. 

Ai  c-.anot  be  flattering  to  a  young  lady,  if  she 
!''.C’V3  ii,  that  her  suitor  should  be  capable  of  taking 
fhoj’ghi  for  any  one  besides  herself;  but  certainly 
£ir.  AV.gh  Rainham  tried  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
n  :ki3g  his  own  happiness  altogether  the  first  con- 
sli.er''.;:on.  There  was  the  well-being  of  his  little 
girl  to  ce  thought  of ;  and  what  did  he  know  about 
Bringing  up  little  girls  ?  lie  had  heard  sensible 
people  say,  and  he  was  ready  enough  now  to  accept 
ie  dictum,  that  the' wisest  thing  a  man  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  could  do  would  be  to  marry  again  ;  wisest  both 
foe  hiB  own  future  .and  his  child’s.  He  said  this  to 
Llnself  as  he  stood  in  Evelyn  Neville’s  dr.awing- 
hr.t  in  hand,  waiting,  looking  out  upon  tlie 
hire  branches  which  were  soon  to  be  green  again, 
and -rondering,  in  a  desultory  fashion,  if  this  Febru¬ 
ary  (lay  would  bring  him  another  spring-time,  or 
on!''  the  desolate  branches,  the  dead  leaves  whirling 
about,  and  the  cold  sky  beyond.  He  had  not  long 
to  Trait.  \Vhen  she  came  into  the  room,  and  that 
thrill  vent  through  his  heart  which  the  presence  of 
one  T7e  love  alone  can  bring,  it  must  have  left  some 
mark  upon  his  face ;  for  she  knew  why  he  had  come, 
r.nd  in  f.  few  rapid  arguments  had  decided  upon  her 
answer.  He  was  rich ;  but  she  did  not  care  so 
much  about  that,  not  knowing  what  it  w;is  to  bo 
anything  ebe ;  he  was  Sir  IIu^i  Rainham ;  but  she 
dida’t  care  for  that  either,  her  pride  being  of  anoth¬ 
er  sort;  he  was  good,  generous,  and  devoted, — 
these  things  she  did  care  for.  He  loved  her ;  and 
he  came  on  a  day  when  that  same  pride  of  hers  was 
smr.'ding  under  a  sense  of  neglect. 

7ji  the  few  seconds  allowed  her  before  he  spoke, 
Evelyn  Neville  made  her  decision.  She  had  thought 
tk.ij  ne  knew,  and  was  jealous  of,  her  friendship 
Vit’i  t'.s  t  cousin  Frank,  whom  she  had  fancied  might 
one  :lay  be  nearer  than  a  cousin.  But  that  was 
Ov:r.  The  cousins  had  kept  up  a  childish  habit  of 
enchiaging  valentines;  and  to-day  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  frosi  Tiim,  while  her  own  had  gone  as  usual. 
That  was  the  humiliating  part  of  it.  If  she  had 
broken  through  the  custom,  it  would  have  licen 
well ;  but  taat  he  should  be  the  first !  and  when, 
too,  be  had  given  her  cause  to  expect  that  his  would 
be  no  ordinary  valentine !  Here,  within  her  reach, 
was  the  means  of  punishing  him  ;  at  any  rate,  of  lot¬ 
ting  him  know  that  she  did  not  care. 

Evelyn  listened  to  Sir  Hugh  with  a  forced  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  that.  When  ho  spoke 
of  his  little  girl,  falteringly,  she  roused  up  and  saw 
the  s'jmng  earnestness  and  anxiety  in  the  man’s 
face ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  touched  her  more 
just  then  than  any  p.assionate,  lover’s  pleading  from 
his  lips  would  have  done.  She  turned  towards  him 
suddenly,  and  put  her  hand  into  his,  and  said, 
speaking  of  the  small  Cecilia,  — 

“  She  shall  be  very  dear  to  me,  and  precious :  I 
will  care  for  her,  as  much  as  you  could  desire.” 

And  when  Sir  Hugh  had  left  her,  she  did  not  re¬ 
pent.  It  Is  true  that  there  came  upon  her  a  certain 
sense  of  being  bound ;  of  having  done  what  could 
not  be  undone,  and  that  half-rebellious  desire  to  be 
free,  which  is  almost  always  inseparable  from  an  act 
that  scab  one’s  own  fate.  And  then  the  drawing¬ 
room  was  rather  lonely ;  the  trees  outside  the  win¬ 
dow  got  a  ghostly  look,  and  seemed  (o  wrap  them¬ 
selves  up  tighter  as  the  fog  gathered  round  them ; 
and  —  utogether,  she  thought  she  would  just  go  and 


tell  her  brother,  by  way  of  convincing  herself  that 
tlie  thing  was  finally  settled. 

When  she  told  him,  he  lifted  up  his  eyebrows  and 
stared  at  her. 

“Is  it  true?  —  You  look  as  if  it  were.  Rather 
sc.ared,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Not  that  there  is 
anything  to  be  sc.ared  about ;  only  1  suppose  it ’s 
proper.  Hem!  I  might  have  thought  of  Frank 
Neville;  but  this  is  wiser.” 

She  bit  her  lip,  but  never  answered  him.  She 
wished  he  had  not  said  that  about  Frank,  and  she 
did  n’t  like  the  word  “  wiser.”  What  had  wisdom 
to  do  with  it  ? 

She  sUrted  from  her  sleep  that  night,  with  a  mist 
before  her  eyes  and  a  great  throbbing  at  Iicr  heart, 
for  Frank’s  voice  was  in  her  ears.  Wotdd  he  care  ? 

But  what  use  to  ask,  now  th.at  it  was  too  late  ? 
And  that  it  w;i3  too  late  no  one  knew  better  th.an 
herself;  for  to  her,  having  once  decided  publicly  as 
it  were,  change  would  have  been  Impossible. 

And  on  her  wedding-day  she  w.os  to  Sir  llug’a  a 
radiant  princess,  far  away  above  him,  stooping  to 
crown  him  with  t’ae  blessing  of  her  love.  Any  one 
who  had  seen  him  that  day  might  have  doubted 
about  its  being  altogether,  or  even  very  much  for  his 
daughter's  sake  that  he  took  this  step. 

“  I  have  rc;isou  to  be  grateful,”  he  s.aid  to  his  new 
brother-ind.aw,  when  the  speechifying  was  over,  and 
the  bride  was  going  away  to  change  her  dress. 

George  Neville  looked  at  her  and  nodded. 

“  She’s  a  good  girl  enough :  a  little  sclt-willed, 
perhaps  ;  but  then  she  has  always  had  her  own 
way.” 

“  And  will  have  it  still,  I  hope,”  s.aid  Sir  Hugh. 
“  If  I  don’t  make  her  happy,  I  shall  deserve  to  be  a 
miser.able  man  all  my  life.’! 

In  years  to  come  he  recalled  tb.e  speech,  and  won¬ 
dered  whether  some  strange  misgiving  had  moved 
him  to  utter  it. 

Just  then  Frank  Neville  was  saying  to  Evelyn, 
“  So  you  (lid  not  think  me  worth  an  answer  !  ” 

She  was  passing  through  the  throng  towards  the 
door,  and  she  never  faltered  or  raised  her  head.  No 
one  knew  th.at  the  words  I'ell  upon  her  with  a  sud¬ 
den  chill,  like  a  cold  hand  gr.aspiag  her  heart.  She 
had  seen  her  cousin  amongst  the  guests,  and  knc.v 
that  he  was  looking  miser.ably  ill,  but  she  had  been 
too  much  occupied  to  think  about  that. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Frank?” 

“  O,  not  mucli.  Valentines  don’t  reejuire  an¬ 
swers  in  a  general  way ;  but  I  think  you  might  have 
given  me  a  few  words  hast  February.  However, 
you  ’U  keep  my  secret.  No  one  knows  it  but  you, 
unless  it  is  your  husband.  ^Vhat  ’s  the  matter, 
Evelyn  ?  You  look  as  if  you  did  n’t  understand.” 

“  I  don’t.” 

“  You  must  have  had  it.  I  missed  the  post  over 
night,  and  gave  it  to  Rainham,  there,  as  1  knew  he 
wouhl  see  you  the  ne.xt  day.” 

“  To  —  my  husband  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  ’ll  ask  him  —  ” 

“  Frank,”  she  said,  with  a  heavy  hand  on  his  arm, 
“  forget  all  this.  Never  speak  of  it  —  for  my  sake.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  perplexed  expression  of 
inquiry,  but  he  saw  that  she  was  white  and  flurried, 
and  gave  up  the  point. 

“  Well,  we  have  always  been  friends ;  h.ave  we 
not  ?  I  would  ask  you  yet  for  your  good  wishes,  as 
you  have  mine ;  but  the  doctors  say  there ’s  some¬ 
thing  amiss  tiere,”  touching  his  chest ;  “  and  I  may 
not  live  to  never  mind  !  God  bless  you,  Eve¬ 
lyn  !  ” 
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II.  ITS  MARK  ON  THE  YEARS  TO  COME. 

Sir  Hugh  brou^lit  Iiis  wife  lioiuu  :  and  his  hair 
wa.s  not  gray,  nuitiier  had  any  premature  wrinkles 
marked  his  face.  To  his  servants  there  appeared  no 
change  in  him,  either  for  better  or  for  worse.  lie 
was  just  the  same  f'rave,  silent,  rather  deliberate 
master  they  nunembiTed.  They  did  think,  indeed, 
that  he  was  dreadfully  polite  to  his  lady ;  but  per¬ 
haps  that  was  proper  —  before  servants. 

Sir  llu^jh,  takiiif'  Evelyn  to  the  drawin"-roonis, 
which  lie  had  caused  to  be  altered  and  bri;;htened 
for  her,  turned  and  said  to  her,  “  Welcome  home.” 

And  as  he  said  it,  the  memory  of  his  own  dreams 
of  tliat  home  stunsf  him  so  bitterly  that  he  hull  put 
out  his  arms  to  take  into  them  the  Evelyn  he  had 
once  known.  But  she  never  saw  the  movement; 
and  would  not  have  heeded  it  if  she  h;id  seen.  She 
passed  on  into  the  room,  the  brilliant  light  of  which 
seemed  to  hurt  Sir  Hugh's  eyes,  lor  he  put  his  hand 
over  thimi  suddenly ;  and  for  a  moment  he  stood  at 
tiie  door,  irresolute  ;  then  closed  it  gently,  and  went 
to  see  aller  his  little  girl. 

That  was  natur.'d  enough,  they  said,  —  those  gos¬ 
sips  down  stair-s  who  were  always  on  the  watch. 
But  wiiy  did  n’t  he  take  his  new  wife  with  him  ? 
And  why  <lid  he  stay  with  the  child,  hoim  after  hour, 
till  none  of  the  evening  reijiained  ?  The  first  even¬ 
ing,  loo !  Above  all,  why,  when  the  household  had 
retired,  and  all  w:is  quiet,  did  a  tall,  slight  figure, 
which  rustled  a  little  as  it  passed,  go  into  the  nur¬ 
sery  and  kneel  down  beside  the  sleeping  child  and 
sob  ? 

The  nurse  saw,  for  she  was  not  rtfleep,  as  my  lady 
fancied;  and  she  was  not  likely  to  keep  it  to  her¬ 
self,  either.  These  and  such  things  were  puzzling. 
At  first  they  ibrmed  a  constant  source  of  whisper¬ 
ings  and  shakings  of  wise  heads;,  but  gradually  the 
gloss  of  newness  wore  away  from  them;  the  <lull 
days  swept  on,  and  something  of  the  griinness  of  the 
stone  heads  that  guarded  tiie  sweep  of  steps  at  the 
halkloor  seemed  to  have  crept  intjo  the  house.  It 
was  so  still  and  silent ;  so  monotonous.  But  for  the 
small  Cecilia,  it  would  have  beem  unutterably  dis¬ 
mal.  But  she  was  a  child,  and  had  childish  ways, 
which  remained  unchecked.  She  wiw  quite  young 
enough  to  take  very  kindly  to  the  new  matnma,  who 
was  so  beautiful  and  so  good  to  her. 

“  Not  like  nurse  said  she  would  be,  —  ugly  and 
cross,”  she  said  to  her  favorite  playfellow,  —  “  but 
good.  I  think  she  could  have  brought  tho  little 
princess  to  life  again,  as  well  as  the  fairy  did.  You 
never  saw  such  eyes  in  your  life  as  she  has  got;  just 
like  tlie  pool  under  the  willow.'--,  where  we  are  tiol  to 
go,  Charlie,  you  know ;  down,  as  if  you  could  n’t 
ever  see  the  bottom;  ever  so  deep.  And  she  kisses 
me,  too.” 

To  which  the  boy  replied,  with  decision,  that  she 
could  n’t  be  a  fairy  in  that  case,  for  fairies  never 
kissed  atiybody ;  it  was  n’t  lucky,  that  was  unless  they 
were  wicked  I'cMrics.  And  it  was  all  very  well  now, 
but  when  Cecil  married  him,  he  shftuldu’t  allow  her 
to  kiss  anylmdy. 

By  and  by,  however,  as  Cecil  grew  older,  she 
used  to  wonder  in  her  wise  little  head  what  made 
her  father  and  mother,  when  they  were  alone,  talk 
to  each  other,  if  they  did  talk,  so  like  “company.” 
That  was  her  idea  of  it.  She  jumped  up  from  the 
piano  one  day,  and  waltzed  round  to  the  footstool 
at  Lady  Rainham’s  feet,  with  a  sudden  thought  that 
she  would  find  out. 

“  Well,”  said  Evelyn,  looking  at  tho  pursed-up 


lips,  which  evidently  had  a  question  upon  them, 

“  what’s  the  matter  V  Is  vour  new  music-lesson  too 
hard  ?  ” 

“  My  new  music-lesson  is  —  is  a  fidgetty  crank,” 
said  Cecil,  hesitating  for  aif  expression  strong 
enough  ;  “  but  it ’s  not  that.  I  was  just  wondering 
why  you  and  papa  —  ” 

Sir  Hugh  let  his  book  fall  with  a  sudden  noise, 
and  went  out  of  the  room,  p.assing  the  child,  but 
taking  no  notice  of  her. 

“  Why  you  and  papa,”  went  on  Cecil,  reflectively, 

“  are  so  odd,  like  grand  visitors.  When  there ’s  any 
one  here  I  know  I  have  to  sit  still,  .and  not  tumble 
my  frock,  nor  cross  my  feet ;  but  when  there ’s  no 
one  it ’s  difTcrent.” 

“Your  papa  .and  I  are  not  children,”  said  Lady 
Rainh.ani.  “  Grown-up  people  must  be  steady, 
Cis.”  ,• 

“  Then  I  don’t  want  to  be  grown  up.  And  I ’m 
sure,  quite  sun",  that  I  ’ll  never  be  married,  if  one  is 
to-do  nothing  but  sit — sit  all  day  long,  and  have 
no  fun.” 

Lady  Rainham  bent  down  to  kiss  the  resolute  lips 
that  uttered  tliis  IkjUI  deci-^ion,  and  then  her  face 
grew  sad.  There  were  times  when  even  to  her  pride 
the  life  she  led  seemed  almost  too  hard  to  bear,  — 
times  when  she  was  ni.ad  enough  to  think  she  would 
tell  Sir  Hugh  that  the  .act  which  stamped  him  in 
her  eyes  as  biise  and  dishonored  w.as  no  secret  from 
her,  as  he  doubtless  believed  it  to  be.  But  she 
could  not  do  it.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  con-" 
sciousness  that  she  knew  would  only  make  him  more 
contem])tible  in  his  own  eyes  as  well  .as  in  hers.  It 
would  but  widen  the  gulf,  an<l  make  what  she  was 
.able  to  bear  now  utterly  intolerable.  For  she  never 
doubted  that  the  purport  of  the  letter  was  known  to 
him,  .and  he  ha<l  suppressed  it  for  his  own  ends. 
And  the  poor  boy  who  wrote  it  w.as  dead.  There 
w,as  the  great  mischief  of  it  all.  If  he  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  and  well,  so  tender  a  halo  might  not  have  rested 
over  the  p.ast,  and  all  in  the  past  connected  with 
him ;  so  bitter  a  resentment  might  not  have  been 
nursed  in  silence  against  the  wrong  avhich  her  hus¬ 
band  had  done  them  both.  But  Frank  had  lived 
but  a  few  months  after  her  wedding,  and  she  never 
saw  him  again.  He  avas  dead,  and  she  had  killed 
him,  —  no,  not  she,  but  Sir  Hugh. 

She  w.as  thinking  such  thoughts  one  day  when 
something  made  her  look  up,  and  she  met  Sir 
Hugh’s  eyes  li.xed  upon  her.  There  was  so  peculiar 
an  e.xpression  in  them  that  she  could  not  prevent  a 
certain  proud,  antagonistic  inquiry  coming  into  her 
own.  He  went  towards  her  with  his  book  open  in 
his  hand.  He  bent  down  and  put  his  finger  on  a 
line  in  the  page,  drav/ing  her  attention  to  it. 

“  ‘  How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride.* 
This  struck  me  rather,  that’s  all,”  he  said,  and  went 
away. 

Evel3'n  s.at  on  by  the  window,  but  the  book 
dropped  from  her  fingers,  and  she  covered  her  face. 
What  did  he  mean?  If  he  h.ad  only  not  gone 
away  then ! 

“  How  could  he  do  that  one  thing  ?  ”  she  said  to 
herself.  “  He  meant  the  line  as  a  reproach  to  me. 
And  I  would  have  loved  him,  —  is  it  possible  that  I 
do  love  him,  in  spite  of  it.  And  I  so  weak  and 
false  ?  I  want  so  much  to  comfort  him  sometimes 
th.at  I  half  foi^et,  and  am  tempted.  But  I  never 
will,  —  I  never  must-  I  used  to  be  strong,  I  shall 
be  strong  still.” 

And  so  the  s.ame  front  of  icy  indifference  met  Sir 
Hugh  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  and  he  knew 
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none  of  her  struggles.  But  he  wrapped  himself  up 
more  and  more  in  his  books  and  his  problems  and 
writings.  New  MSS.  began  to  grow  out  of  old 
ones,  for  he  had  always  been  given  to  authorahip, 
and  the  accumulation  of  papers  on  various  subjects. 
In  these  days  a  little  fairy  used  to  come  in  from  time 
to  time  with  a  pretence  of  arranging  them  for  him. 
She  would  open  and  shut  the  study  door  with  a  great 
show  of  quietness,  seat  herself  on  a  big  chest  which 
was  full  of  old  papers,  and  in  which  she  meant  to 
have  a  glorious  rummage  some  day ;  and  begin  fold¬ 
ing  up  neat  little  packages ;  stitching  loose  sheets 
together ;  reading  a  bit  here  and  there,  and  looking 
up  now  and  then  with  a  suggestive  sigh  till  he  would 
lay  aside  his  work,  and  declare  that  she  was  the 
plague  of  his  life.  This  was  the  signal  always  for 
the  forced  gravity  to  disappear  from  Cecil’s  face ; 
for  her  to  jump  up,  radiant  and  •gleeful,  and  just 
have  one  turn  round  the  room  —  to  shake  otf  the 
cobwebs,  as  she  said. 

“  But  you  know  you  could  n’t  do  without  me,  and 
I  do  help  very  much.  What  <lo  you  know  about 
stitching  papers  together  ’?  And  you  are  a  most  un¬ 
grateful  man  to  say  I  am  a  plague,  only  you  don’t 
mean  it.  I  wonder  what  you  ’ll  do  when  1  am  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“  Married !  ”  echoed  Sir  Hugh.  “  Go  and  play 
with  your  last  new  toys,  and  don’t  talk  nonsense.” 

But  the  word  worried  him,  .and  made  him  thought¬ 
ful.  When  he  came  to  consider  it,  the  fairy  was  no 
longer  exactly  a  child,  though  she  was  as  merry  as 
a  young  kitten.  He  did  a  little  sum  o’n  his  fingers 
in  sheer  absence  of  mind,  and  found  out  that  in  a 
few  weeks  she  would  be  eighteen. 

It  was  twelve  years  since  he  went,  that  February 
day,  to  plead  her  cause  and  his  own  with  Evelyn 
Neville.  He  used  to  go  now  sometimes  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  look  out,  and  rememlier  the  day  when  he 
had  stood  at  that  other  window  wateliing  bare 
branches  and  wondering  about  his  future.  He  knew 
it  not.  If  only  he  could  find  out  ir/i//  it  wiis  thus. 
What  had  changed  her  all  at  once,  on  her  wedding- 
day,  from  the  ver^  moment,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  she  became  his  wife  ? 

Sir  Hugh  pushed  his  hair  away  from  his  forehead 
and  sighed.  He  was  getting  gray  by  this  time,  but 
then  he  was  past  forty,  and  Evelyn,  his  wife,  must 
be  two-and-thirty  at  least.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  noticed  no  alteration  in  her.  She  was  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  with  the  beauty  of  a  statue  that 
chills  you  when  you  touch  it.  He  thought  he  would 
look  at  her  that  evening,  and  see  if  he  could  trace 
no  change,  such  as  there  was  in  himself. 

He  did  look,  when  the  room  was  brilliant  with 
soft  light,  and  she  sat  languidly  turning  over  a  book 
of  engravings  with  Cecil.  They  formed  a  strange 
contrast ;  the  cold,  proud,  indifferent  beauty  of  the 
one  face  and  the  eager  animation  of  the  other.  The 
girl’s  one  hand  rested  on  Lady  Kainham’s  shoulder, 
caressingly,  for  the  tie  between  these  two  was  more 
like  the  passion  of  a  first  friendship  than  the  aflec- 
tion  of  mother  and  daughter.  Suddenly  Cecil  point¬ 
ed  down  the  page  and  said  something  in  a  whisper, 
and  Laily  Rainham  turned  and  looked  at  her  with 
a  smile. 

As  he  saw  the  look,  just  such  a  thrill  went  through 
Sir  Hugh’s  heart  as  he  had  felt  when  she  came  to 
him  twelve  years  ago  to  give  him  his  answer.  No, 
time  had  not  done  her  so  much  wrong  .as  it  had  to 
himself,  and  there  was  one  hope  in  which  she 
had  never  disappointed  him,  ^i- her  care  for  his 
daughter.  ' 


“  For  her  sake,”  he  said  that  night  when  Cecilia 
was  gone,  “  I  am  .always  grateful  to  you.” 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  any  reply.  He  never 
did.  Perhaps  he  might  not  have  got  one  if  he  had ; 
or  perhaps  he  thought  the  time  had  gone  by  for  any 
ch.ange  to  be  pos.siblc*. 

Lady  Rainham  looked  from  the  window  the  next 
morning,  and  saw  Cecil  under  a  tall  laurel,  reading 
something.  And  the  sun  had  come  out ;  there  was 
a  twittering  of  birds  in  the  shrubbery,  and  the  sky 
w.as  all  flecked  with  tiny  white  clouds.  It  was  V.al- 
entine’s  Day,  and  Lady  Rainham  knew  that  the 
girl  w.as  reading  over  again  the  one  which  Sir  Hugh 
had  handed  her  with  such  a  troubleil  face  at  tlie  I 
breakfast  table.  What  did  that  unquiet  expression 
mean ;  and  why  did  Cecil,  when  she  saw  it,  look 
from  him  to  herself.  Lady  Rainham,  fold  up  her 
packet  hurrieilly  and  put  it  away '( 

It  meant,  on  Sir  Hugh’s  part,  that  he  knew  what 
it  was  and  did  n’t  like  it ;  that  he  could  not  help 
thinking  of  his  life,  doubly  lonely,  without  the  child. 
But  this  never  occurred  to  his  wife.  Presently  some 
one  joined  Cecil  in  the  laurel  walk,  and  though  of 
course  Lady  Rainham  could  not  hear  their  words, 
she  turned  instinctively  away  from  the  window. 

Cecil  was  s.aying  just  then,  “No,  it  is  n’t  likely. 
Who  should  send  me  v.alentines  V  They  ’re  old- 
fashioned,  vulgar,  out  of  date.  Charlie,  mind,  I 
won’t  have  any  more.” 

“  AVliy  notV  ” 

“  Because  —  I  ’ra  serious  now  —  for  some  reason 
or  other  they  don’t  like  my  having  them,”  said  Ce¬ 
cil,  motioning  tow.ards  the  house.  “  And  it ’s  a 
shocking  thing  to  say,  but  I ’m  sure  there ’s  some¬ 
thing  not  straight  between  papa  and  Lady  Rain¬ 
ham,  some  misunderstanding,  you  know.  I 'm  sure 
that  they  are  dre.adf'ully  fond  of  each  other,  really ;  ■ 
but  it ’s  all  so  strange ;  I  do  so  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  would  bring  it  right,  and  —  I  sh.all  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you  till  it,w  right.” 

“  Cecil !  ” 

“  I  mean  it.  I  am  a  sort  of  go-’oetween ;  no,  not 
th.at  exactly ;  but  they  both  care  for  me  so  much. 
They  don’t  freeze,  up  when  1  ’m  there.  I  can’t 
fancy  them  without  me ;  it  would  be  terrible.” 

“  But,  Cecil,  you  promised  —  ”  • 

“  No,  I  did  n’t.  And  if  I  had,  I  should  n’t  keep 
it,  of  course ;  that  is,  you  would  n’t  w.ant  me  to.  It 
would  kill  papa  to  lose  me,  and  as  to  Lady  Rain¬ 
ham,  why  I  never  cared  tor  .any  one  so  much  in  all 
my  life.  I  did  n’t  know  it  was  in  me  till  she  woke 
it  up.  You  remeinlxT  what  I  used  to  say  .about  her 
eye.s.  They  .are  just  like  th.at;  like  a  beautiful 
deep  pool ;  all  dark,  you  know,  till  it  draws  you 
close  and  makes  you  want  to  know  so  much  what 
is  underneath.” 

Here  Lady  Rainham  came  to  the  window  again, 
but  the  two  figures  had  pa.s.sed  out  of  the  laurel  walk, 
and  she  saw  tliem  no  inon-. 

In  the  afternoon  Cecil  went  a.a  usual  to  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  study,  but  he  was  stooping  over  a  book  an<l 
did  not  notice  her.  He  was,  in  fact,  thinking  the 
thought  that  had  troubkal  him  in  the  morning,  but 
Cecil  fancied  he  was  busy,  and  loolced  round  to  see 
avhat  mischief  she  could  <lo.  It  flashed  upon  her 
that  here  was  a  fine  opjiortunit.y  for  the  old  chest, 
.anti  so  she  seated  herself  on  the  carpet  and  began 
her  rumm.agc.  Presently  Sir  Hugh,  hearing  the 
rustle  of  papers,  looked  round. 

“  I  shonhl  like  to  know  who  is  to  bo  my  fairy 
Order,”  he  said,  “  nmong.jt  all  that  mess.” 

“  1  will,  papa.  I  shall  give  a  tap  with  my  wand. 
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and  you  will  see  it  all  eome  straight.  But  look 
here.  Isn’t  this  to  mamma?  It  has  never  been 
opened,  and  it ’s  like  —  a  valentine.” 

Sir  Hugh  looked  at  the  large  “  Miss  Neville  ”  on 
the  envelope,  and  knitted  his  Drows  in  a  vain  effort 
to  remember  anything  about  it.  lie  eould  n’t.  It 
was  very  strange.  He  fancied  he  knew  the  writing, 
but  yet  could  not  tell  whose  it  wa.s,  —  certainly  not 
his  own,  —  nor  recollect  anything  about  the  packet. 
He  considered  a  little  and  then  said,  “  You  had  bet¬ 
ter  take  it  to  her.” 

He  took  a  pen  and  wrote  on  the  cover  “  Cecil  has 
just  found  this  amongst  my  old  papers.  I  have  no 
idea  how  or  when  it  came  into  my  possession,  neither 
c-an  I  make  out  the  hand,  though  it  does  n’t  seem 
altogether  strange.  Perhaps  you  can  solve  the  mys¬ 
tery.” 

III.  ITS  MESS.IGE  —  AFTER  MANY  D.VYS. 

It  v/as  in  verse,  as  Frank’s  valentines  had  always 
been ;  halting,  and  with  queer  rhymes  and  changes 
of  nie.'Lsure.  It  was  full  of  the  h.alf-liumorous  ten¬ 
derness  of  quiet  friendship ;  and  it  ended  with  a 
hope  that  she  would  make  “  old  Hugh  ”  happier 
than  his  first  wife  did ;  that  w.os  if  she  accepted 
him;  and  with  a  demand  for  I’.er  congratulations  upon 
his  own  approaching  marriage  ;  since  he  was  “  the 
happiest  iellow  alive,”  and  couM  n’t  keep  the  news 
from  her,  though  it  was  a  secret  from  all  beside. 

And  the  evening  grew  old ;  the  white  flecked  sky 
turned  colder,  and  the  moon  came  out.  But  Lady 
Rainham  sat  with  this  voice  from  the  dead  in  her 
hand,  motionless ;  full  of  humiliation  and  remorse. 
And  she  was  thinking  of  many  years  of  bitterness 
and  sorrow  and  pride ;  and  of  a  heavy  sacrifice  to  a 
myth,  for  she  had  never  loved  him.  And  her  hus¬ 
band  —  whom  she  did  love  —  whom  she  had  so 
wronged  —  how  was  she  to  atone  to  him  ? 

By  and  by  the  door  opened  and  Cecil  stole  in. 
And  she  saw  Lady  Kainham’s  face  turned  towards 
the  window  with  the  moonbeams  lighting  it,  and 
thought  she  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  in 
her  life. 

“  Mamma,”  she  said,  softly,  “  why  don’t  you  come 
down  ?  We  are  waiting,  papa  and  I ;  and  it ’s  cold 
up  here.” 

“  I  will  come,”  said  Lady  Rainliam ;  but  her  voice 
was  strange.  Cecil  knelt  down  beside  the  chair 
and  drew  her  mother’s  arm  round  her  neck. 

“  How  cold  you  are  !  Dear  mamma,  is  anything 
the  matter  ?  Cannot  I  comfort  you  ?  ” 

Lady  Rainham  bent  down  and  held  her  in  a  close 
embrace. 

“  My  darling,  you  do  always.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  I  want  comlbrt  now  or  not.  I  am  going 
down  to  your  father,  and  Cecil,  I  must  go  alone  ;  I 
have  something  to  say.” 

She  went  into  the  drawing-room,  straight  up  to 
where  her  husband  sat  listlessly  in  his  chair  at  the 
window.  He  started  when  he  saw  her,  and  said 
something  hun-iedly  about  ringing  for  lights,  but  she 
stopped  him. 

“  It  will  be  better  thus,  for  what  I  have  to  say. 
Hugh,  1  have  come  to  ask  your  foi^iveness.” 

Sir  Hugh  did  not  answer.  The  speech  took  him 
by  surprise,  and  she  had  never  called  him  Hugh  be¬ 
fore,  since  their  marriage.  He  had  time  enough  to 
tell  himself  that  it  was  only  another  mockery',  and 
would  end  in  the  old  w.ay. 

But  standing  there,  with  Frank’s  letter  in  her 
hand,  she  told  him  all,  not  sparing  herself,  and  then 
asked  if  he  could  ever  forgive  her.  She  was  not 


prepared  lor  the  great  love  which  answer^  her; 
which  had  lived  unchanged  through  all  her  coldness 
and  repulses ;  and  which  drew  her  to  him  closer  now 
perhaps  than  it  might  have  ilone  if  her  pride  had 
never  sulfered  under  these  years  of  wretchedness. 

Cecil  never  knew  exactly  what  had  happened ; 
but  when  her  father  put  bis  arm  round  her  and 
called  her  his  blessing,  she  looked  up  at  him  with  an 
odd  sort  of  consciousness  that  in  some  way  or  other 
the  old  valentine  found  in  her  rummage  amongst 
his  papers  had  to  do  with  the  change  she  saw.  And 
it  was  her  doing.  So  she  made  up  her  wilful  mind 
straightway  to  exult  and  triumph  over  the  fact  to 
poor  Charlie ;  and  then,,  if  he  wanted  to  send  her 
another  next  year,  —  why,  after  a  proper  amount  of 
teasing  and  suspense,  which  was  good  for  him  and 
kept  him  in  order,  she  would  perhaps  say  that  he 
might. 


A  FRENCH  CEREMONY.  1 

[Translated  for  Sriar  Satcrdat  from  L'Evinement.] 

We  were  in  the  Salle  dcs  Pas  Perdus  in  the  Palais 
de  Justice.  One  of  the  most  sprightly  and  lettered 
lawyers  of  our  bar  came  up  to  me  with  that  air 
which  needs  no  words  to  let  you  know  its  significa¬ 
tion  is :  “I  have  a  half-hour  while  waiting  to  under¬ 
go  or  spend ;  what  say  you  if  we  spend  it  together  ?  ” 
This  proposition,  which  was  understood  in  the  com¬ 
monplace  exchange  of  cvery-day  courtesies,  was  too 
tempting  not  to  be  accepted  with  an  alacrity  which 
everybody  will  understand  when  I  have  mentioned 
the  name  of  niy  eminent  legal  brother.  We  walked 
up  and  down  the  hall  side  b^  side.  I  then  heard  a 
narrative  which  made  a  lasting  impi'cssion  on  me, 
and  which  I  am  sure  the  re.ader  will  find  thrilling, 
if  I  am  able  to  restore  to  it  the  natural  tone  which 
suits  so  well  with  truth  and  that  accent  of  conviction 
which  doubles  the  circct  of  sincerity.  His  first 
words  were  kindness  tempered  with  a  reproach : 

“I  read  yesterday  your  Petites  Causes  CcTehres,” 
said  Leon  Duval  to  me ;  “  but  what  an  absurd  form 
you  have  selected.  Your  small  volumes  arc  not  long 
enough.  One  knows  not  where  to  thrust  them  in  a 
library.  They  dis.appear  in  the  battle,  and  when 
one  wishes  them,  ho  cannot  lay  hands  on  them.” 

“  They  certainly  are  prone  to  disappear.  My 
publisher  tells  me  he  has  not  one  left  on  his  shelves,” 

I  replied  with  a  dash  of  author's  vanity. 

“  So  much  the  better !  ”  he  rejoined.  “  Then  re¬ 
publish  tlicm  in  a  more  convenient  form;  but  take 
care,  in  that  new  edition,  to  avoid  repeating  the  de¬ 
tails  you  have  given  about  the  execution  of  Victor 
Dombey.  —  But  where  in  the  deuce  did  you  get 
your  information  ?  ” 

“  In  Le  Droit  and  Le  Gazdtc  ties  Tribunaux.” 

“  They  are  every  way  inexact,  as  nobody  knows 
better  than  I  do.” 

I  stared  at  him,  ami  asked :  “  You  don’t  mean  to 
say  you  were  present  at  the  execution  ?  ” 

“  Yes  I  was,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
occurred.” 

“  I  am  all  attention.” 

To  increase  my  interest  in  the  narrative  which  J 
was  about  to  he.ar,  I  recalled  to  mind  Victor  Dom¬ 
bey ’s  appearance  and  crime.  He  was  a  thin,  blond 
young  man,  scarcely  twenty  years  old,  who  had,  like 
so  many  others,  come  up  from  the  provinces  to  seek 
fortune  in  Paris.  He  was  a  journeyman  watch¬ 
maker  by  profession;  he  worked  at  home:  but, 
tinctured  by  that  vanity  which  is  the  curse  of  our 
epoch,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  profession,  and  pre- 
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tended  to  be  a  student  who  received  $30  a  month 
from  his  family.  It  was  necessary  to  live  up  to  his 
lie,  and,  as  the  wages  he  earned  were  iiisuilicient,  he 
resorted  to  crime.  This  was  the  way  he  proceeded. 
There  was  on  a  business  visit  to  Paris  a  watchmaker 
named  Isaac  Walt  Pretending  to  have  a  large 
order  to  give  him,  Victor  Dombey  attracted  him  to 
his  (Dombey’s)  chamlier.  Rue  du  Petit  Pont,  No.  1 7. 
Walt  came  to  the  place  of  meeting  with  a  box  of 
samples  containing  ninety-two  watches,  most  of  them 
of  gold,  and  wprth  in  all  some  $2,000.  Dombey, 
who  had  determined  to  murder  Walt,  had  jirovided 
himself  with  a  stick  a  yard  long,  ending  in  a  knot ; 
a  sort  of  club  such  as  pork-butchers  use.  He  gave 
Walt  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head  with  this  strange 
weapon.  Walt  fell  backwards  on  the*  floor.  Once 
down,  he  was  soon  killed,  without  a  single  neighbor 
hearing  his  cries.  To  stifle  them,  the  young  assassin 
took  the  precaution  to  introduce  a  kitchen-clout  into 
the  victim’s  mouth  as  a  sort  of  gag.  After  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  and  tlie  hotly  was  cold,  Uom- 
bey  placed  it  in  a  pine-box,  took  a  back,  and  carried 
this  terrible  baggage  to  the  Lyons  railway  station, 
and  thence  he  went  in  the  same  hack  to  the  ball 
of  the  Closerie  des  Lilas,  where  he  spent  the  night. 

Leon  Duval  said :  “  I  had  never  witnessed  .a  capi¬ 
tal  e.xecution,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Prefect  of  Police  I 
wished  to  see  one.  I  selected  Dombey  because  this 
young  man  was  not  a  professional  assassin.  Murder 
with  him  was  nothing  but  an  accessory  to  deljauch- 
ery,  a  mere  expeilient  to  procure  a  fortnight  of  pleas¬ 
ures,  into.xication,  vertigo,  and  wild  luxury.  lie 
could  hit  upon  no  way  to  gratify  his  desires  except 
by  killing  a  man  he  did  not  know ;  through  blood 
and  murder  ho  went  to  his  gratification.  Tlie  Pre¬ 
fect  of  Police  soon  replied  to  my  request,  and,  pro¬ 
vided  with  his  letter  of  introduction,  I  went  to  La 
RO({uette  prison.  The  manner  in  which  I  was  re¬ 
ceived  showed  me  that  tlie  officers  of  the  jail  are 
accustomed  to  see  privileged  persons  among  them 
on  these  occasions.  ^Jobody  seemed  to  notice  one’s 
presence ;  one  seems  to  belong  really  to  the  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  establishment. 

“  You  have  no  idea  of  what  one  feels  .at  the  sight 
of  the  operation  called  the  ‘  toilette  ’  of  the  con¬ 
demned  man.  It  takes  place  in  a  hall  of  frigid  nu¬ 
dity,  violently  lighted  from  the  top  by  a  raw  light, 
which  falls  down  on  the  sides  of  naked  walls  and  the 
white  arches  of  the  vaulted  ceiling.  No  (!orner  re¬ 
mains  in  obscurity.  It  seems  as  if  nothing  in  the 
hall  had  a  shadow.  This  equal,  ine.xorable  light 
maletreats  instead  of  delighting  the  eye.  On  a  stool 
in  the  middle  of  this  hall  the  condemned  man  is 
seated.  His  hands  arc  tied  behind  his  back.  His 
bared  neck  is  bent  forward  and  seems  to  shiver  un¬ 
der  a  gar;iient  thrown  over  his  shoulders  and  kept' 
in  place  by  a  strap  on  his  breast.  The  executioner 
and  his  .assistants  keep  as  much  out  of  sight  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  touch  the  condemned  man  as  little  a.s 
txissible,  and  only  when  it  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  executioner  never  spe.aks  to  him  e.xt“ept  to  an¬ 
swer  a  question,  and  he  does  not  even  answer  any 
question  put  by  the  condemned  at  once.  It  is  only 
when  the  latter  repeats  them,  and  insists  upon  an 
'answer.  Then,  when  the  request  made  can  be 
granted.  It  is  done  without  saying  a  word  ;  if  it 
cannot  Ikj,  or  will  not  be  granted,  the  executioner 
replies  in  an  abrupt  tone,  ‘  That  can’t  be  and  sha’n’t 
be.’  A  young  priest  stood  near  Dombey  to  e.xhort 
him.  The  eccli^siastic  stioke  in  an  undertone  as  if 
he  were  in  a  Jrawiug  rcKjm.  Uccasjonaiiv  the  Driest 
v.'OUiU  potu  •iui,  oi  a  pmai  he  drew  u-om  uis  {locxet 


a  few  drops  of  bnindy  into  a  little  cup,  which  he 
presented  to  Dombey’s  mouth.  The  latter  drank 
tlie  brandy  with  avidity.  He  smacked  his  lips,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  ’T  is  good,  ’t  is  very  good  !  ’  'fhat  wliich  ter¬ 
rifies  the  spectator  is  to  sec  the  condemned  man 
grow  older  second  by  second,  and  grow  old  sixty  ' 
years  in  fifteen  minutes;  so  that  when  he  readies  j 
the  scallbld  he  is  much  more  than  half  dead..  i 

“  1  was  struck  by  an  incident  due  to  the  execii-  I 
tioncr.  It  was,  however,  altogether  accident.al ; 
the  exeeutioner  did  not  dream  what  he  was  doing, 
and  that  he  was  .adding  an  additional  pang  to  tlie  ! 
torture  of  the  poor  wretcli  in  his  hands.  It  seemed  | 
as  if  Providence  had  determined  to  u-ie  that  uncon-  | 
scions  hand  to  place  at  this  extreme  hour  of  file  iiii-  > 
der  the  fast  ‘lying  man’s  eyes  an  object  which  syin-  | 
"bolized  his  crime,  and  iiresented,  as  it  were,  his  vie-  : 
till!  to  that  assassin,  the  watch-stealer.  I 

“  Tlie  incident  occurred  in  tliis  way.  'i'li'e  priest  ' 
continued  to  encourage  Dombey.  Tlie  words  did  1: 
not  reach  our  ears ;  all  we  heard  was  a  sort  of  hum.  | 
Time  w.os  jxussing  away,  and  the  exeeutioner  fre-  1 1 
quently  consulted  his  watch  a.s  if  he  were  afraid  the 
jiricst  would  make  him  behind  the  time.  I  saw  he 
was  trying  to  hit  upon  some  way  to  let  the  clergy- 
Huan  know  that  it  was  time  to  end  his  exhortations 
and  to  set  out  to  tlie  scaffold.  The  annoyance  and 
embarrassment  of  the  executioner  were  very  visible 
where  I  sat;  but  neither  the  ecclesiastic  nor  Dom¬ 
bey  could  see  tl-.e  play  of  the  executioner’s  features, 
lor  he  stcxid  two  or  three  paces  behind  them,  waiting 
for  the  conversation  to  end.  Suddenly  the  e.xecu- 
tioner  thought  of  an  expedient  which  allowed  him 
to  interrupt  the  priest  without  siieakiiig.  He  .ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  priest  and  criminal,  drew  out  his  I 
watch,  and,  thrusting  it  between  tlie  two,  placed  j 
the  dial  before  the  priest’s  eyes.  When  he  saw  the 
watch,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  material  .accusation 
of  his  crime,  Dombey  shuddered,  drew  back  with 
instinctive  horror,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

The  priest  uiulei-stood  the  hint.  The  sinister  pro¬ 
cession  was  formed  and  began  to  move  towards  the 
guillotine.  On  hi.s  way  thither  the  criminal  em¬ 
braced  three,  or  at  least  two  persons.  These  cm- , 
braces  are  e.xtremery  touching.  The  men  accept 
them  with  a  sympathetic  and  respectful  kindness 
which  is  affecting.  Tliey  are  merely  evidence  of 
hum.anity,  but  they  look  like  the  farewells  of  the 
most  fraternal  and  tender  friendship.  After  going 
through  several  halls  and  a  pr.ss.age,  the  proce.ssion 
enters  a  court-yard  and  craases  it  going  towards  the 
oqter  prison-door.  Tliis  court-yard  is  silent  and  sol¬ 
itary.  The  rumors  from  the  sijuare  beyond  .are 
vaguely  he.ard  through  the  large  outer  door,  which 
is  still  closed.  Then  comes  the  most  dramatic  and 
solemn  moment.  Tlie  outer  door,  which  opens  on 
the  Place  de  la  Ro(|uette,  is  suddenly  throivn  wide 
open;  two  men  pull  or  push  it  aside  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  stage  machinists.  Through  this  immense 
aperture  immediately  appears  .a  chafing  angry  mul¬ 
titude,  and  rising  prominently  above  evervtliing  else 
is  seen,  motionless  and  alone,  a  hideous  framework. 
The  procession  pauses,  'riie  clamors  of  the  v.ast 
crowd  are  frozen  in  an  univehial  terror,  which  is  not 
so  much  silence  as  a  shudder  of  horror  and  anxiety. 
The  outer  door  entirely  disappe.ars  in  the  prison 
walls,  and  the  proi'ession  all  .at  once  reaches  the  foot 
of  the  hungry  sc.affbld.  In  my  mind’s  eye,  I  still  see 
the  condemned  man  go  up  the  scaffold’s  first  step. 

I  coul  1  stand  it  no  longer.  I  took  refuge  in  the 
soldiers'  guard-room.  The  soldiers  themselves  were 
terror-stricKcn  and  ran  from  the  sight  I  don’t 
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know  how  long  I  waited  there.  At  last  somebody 
came  I'roin  outside  and  said  to  us :  “  All  is  over  I  ” 

I  ran  home  without  once  turning  niy  head.  I 
reached  home  agitated,  exhausted,  overcome,  sick. 

I  could  not  touch  a  morsel  of  food  all  that  day.  I 
could  not  close  iny  eyes  that  night.  I  had  con¬ 
stantly  before  me  the  ingenuous  face  of  that  j'outh 
of  twenty,  whicli  I  saw  grow  sixty  years  old  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  I  am  sure,  had  pardon  been  granted 
him  after  “  the  toilette  ”  had  been  made,  he  cottld 
not  have  profited  by  it.  Terror  had  killed  him  lie- 
tbre  he  went  on  the  sc.alfold.  ^  I  stilt  saw  belbre  my 
eves  that  watch  thrust  between  the  priest  and  the 
criminal,  and  the  latter’s  shudder  at  this  unexpected 
sight,  which  raised  his  robbery  and  his  murder  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes. 

VICTOR  COUSIN. 

O.VE  of  the  most  learned  anti  brilliant  of  French 
philosophers  h.as  just  p.ossetl  away.  For  the  first 
part  of  his  lilis  he  was  the  idol  of  French  society, 
and  during  the  latter  almost  neglected.  AVith  a 
wealth  of  learning  nearly  equal  to  Hamilton's,  and 
with  a  style  nearly  as  clear  .as  IMill’s,  he  has  be- 
queathetl  to  posterity  no  distinctive  doctrine.  Once 
a  thousanil  pupils  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  now  he 
has  scarce  a  Ibllower.  And  the  reasons  are  not  fiir 
to  seek.  The  explanation  lies  in  his  system.  For 
a  moment,  however,  let  us  glance  at  the  li'e  of  this 
remr.rkable  man,  for  the  period  of  a  man’.s  life  often 
helps  to  explain  if  not  his  doctrines,  at  least  the 
cause  of  their  rise  and  fall,  and,  especially  with  such 
a  nation  as  the  French,  of  their  becoming  the  fashion 
of  tlie  hour.  The  son  of  a  clock-maker,  Victor 
Cousin  was  born  on  the  28th  of  November,  171)2,  at 
Paris,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
(Mlucated  at  tiie  Lycee  Charlemagne,  where  he  car- 
rieil  off  most  of  the  prizes,  distinguishing  himself  es¬ 
pecially  in  rhetoric,  and  showing  also  a, great  taste 
for  niuaic.  He  afterwards  etUcred  the  Kcole  Nor- 
male,  where  Laromiquiere  and  Royer-Collard  were 
then  lecturing.  This  was  the  turning-point  of  his 
career.  In  1815  he  v.ms  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Uoyer-Collard.  Then  was  it  that  he  began  to  de¬ 
velop  the  doctrines  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  which  his 
former  m.astcr  had  fii'st  introduced  into  France. 

In  1817  he  paid  liLs  first  visit  to  Germany ;  and 
on  his  return  bec.ame  the  elo{iuont  exponent  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  Troubles  how¬ 
ever  awaited  liim.  The  government,  alarmed  not 
only  by  his  eloquence  but  by  his  political  views,  in¬ 
stituted  a  prosecution  against  him.  Finally,  in  1822, 
he  was  suspended  from  his  professorship.  For  a  time 
he  retired  into  private  lil'e.  In  1821  he  paid  his 
second  visit  to  Germany  ;  aiul  here  agasn  fresh 
troubles  beset  him.  At  Dresden  he  was  arrested  by 
the  pcilice  as  a  Carbonarist,  and  in  consequence  suf¬ 
fered  si.x  months’  imprisonment  at  Beiiin.  With 
the  change  of  ministry,  however,  lie  was  reinstated 
in  his  professorship.  Then  was  it  that  his  lectures 
Ixieame  the  rage  of  Paris.  Then  crowds  of  youth, 
such  as  have  never  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Ab¬ 
elard,  whose  writings  Victor  Cousin  himself  edited, 
Hocked  to  hear  bis  eloquence.  The  Revolution  in 
IS.'JO  brought  him  new  honoi's.  He  was  made  coun¬ 
cillor  of  state  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  peer  of 
France  In  1848,  at  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Orleans, 
Cousin  associated  himself  with  the  government  of 
General  Cavaignac.  'Phen  was  it,  hoping  if  not  to 
overthrow  at  least  to  moderate  the  ultra-socialistic 
doctrines  then  so  prevalent,  he  wrote  his  “Justice 


et  Charite,”  and  published  an  edition  of  the  “  Pro¬ 
fession  de  Foi  du  Vieaire  Savoyard,”  to  which  he 
has  prefixed  a  preface.  Finally,  in  1849,  he  retired 
into  private  life.  Such  are  some  of  the  outward  facts 
in  the  life  of  this  most  remarkable  man. 

We  will  now  turn  to  his  system.  In  England  he 


since  republished,  —  an  article  which  is  perhaps  the 
finest  and  most  effective  of  all  Hamilton’s  writings. 
Readers  will  doubtless  remember  Mill’s  high  praise 
of  “the  celebrated  and  striking  review  of  Cousin’s 
philosophy,”  or,  as  Mill  also  calls  it,  “  the  celebrated 
piece  of  philosophical  criticism.”  The  value  of  Sir 
llamiltofi’s  critic'ism  ought,  in  fairness,  to  Ije  ebar- 
aeterized  by  the  word  of  his  groat  opponent :  “  In 
this  contest  it  is  almost  superfluous  for  me  to  say 
that  I  am  entirely  with  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The 
doctrine  that  we  have  an  immediate  or  intuitive 
knowledge  of  God,  I  consider  to  be  bad  metaphysics, 
involving  a  false  conception  of  tlie  nature  and  limits 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  grounded  on  a  super¬ 
ficial  and  erroneous  psychology.  Whatever  relates 
to  God,  I  hohl  with  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton  to  be 
matter  of  inference,  —  I  would  add  of  inference  a 
posterior!.  And  so  far  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  lias 
contributed,  which  he  has  done  very  materially, 
toward  discrediting  the  opposite  doctrine,*  he  h.os 
rendered,  in  my  estimation,  a  good  service  to  phi¬ 
losophy.”  AVe  have  (|uoted  these  bold  words  be-'* 
cause  we  feel  convinced  that  “  truth,  like  a  torch, 
the  more  it ’s  shook  it  shines.” 

Five  discussion,  if  carried  on  in  a  becotning  and 
reverent  manner,  must  ever  bring  good  results. 
Cousin’s  philosophy  was,  in  short,  a  ‘reaction  from 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  set  himself  tlie 
task  of  overthrowing  the  Experience  School.  He 
adopts  the  psychological  method,  and  above  all  rec¬ 
ommends  the  jil.an  of  our  retiring  upon  our  conscious¬ 
ness.  His  suiiposed  grer.t  discovery  consisted  in 
the  doctrine  tiiat  “consciousness  contained  many 
more  phenomena  than  had  previously  been  sus[)cet- 
cd.”  He  is,  in  fact,  au  idealist,  or  spiritualist,  as  the 
reader  chooses :  brilliant  but  mystical,  learned  but 
inconsistent.  Tims,  his  eoneeptions  of  the  Deity 
repose  upon  primitive  beliels,  which  may  remind  us  of 
a  certain  well-known  passage  in  the  Dv  Natum  Tk- 
orum.  Again,  too,  he  considers  that  the  univm-sc 
must  be  regarded  as  “  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity, 
but  not  tlie  Deity  himself.”  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  philosophy  of  this  kind,  coining  immediately  after 
the  days  of  Condillac,  adorned  with  brilliance,  sup¬ 
ported  with  learning,  and  delivered  with  not  less 
eloquence  than  enthusiasm,  was  sure  to  attract  minds 
that  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  find  any  repose, 
much  less  comfort,  .from  what  to  them  were  merely 
barren  doctrines.  For  we  must  ever  remember  that 
there  are,  and  ever  will  be,  a  large  class  of  minds 
to  whom  spiritualism  is,  in  our  own  Bacon’s  words, 

“  the  haven  or  sabbath  of  man’s  contemplation,” 
that  ever  sighs  for  the  reconciliation  of  philosophy 
and  religion.  And  this  w.as  what  Cousin  suppled 
that  he  had  accomplished.  And  to  all  such  minds 
his  teaching  must  have  seeineik  like  spring  coming 
after  tlio  dre.ary  barrenness  of  winter.  And  we 
must  remember,  too,  that  in  a  vague  sort  of  way, 
without,  however,  the  author’s  being  aware  of  the 
fact,  much  of  the  popular  religion  toth  in  Europe 
nnd  America  is  more  or  less  a  kind  of  Cousinisin. 
Thus  in  England,  what  is  generally  termed  the 
“  Broad  Church  ”  is  in  a  certain  degree  Oousinis.n 
or  Platonism,  however  little  inclined  its  supporters 
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would  be  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  In  the  United 
States,  too,  where  German  transcendentalism  has 
always  maintained  so  strong  a  hold.  Cousin  is  more 
popular  than  anywhere  else.  And  the  reason  is  that 
which  we  have  given,  the  necessity  in  certain  minds 
for  something  to  lean  upon,  even  though  it  be  a 
shadowy  mysticism.  But  when  we  come  to  exam¬ 
ine  CouMn’s  philosophy,  its  value  quickly  disap¬ 
pears.  His  speculations  on  religion  will  not  bear 
analysis. 

Thus,  to  take  the  passage  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  that  the  univei'se  must  be  considered  as  “  a 
manifestation  of  the  Deity,  but  not  the  Deity  him¬ 
self,”. —  the  logical  conclusion  from  such  premises  is 
Pantheism.  And  though  Cousin  most  strenuously 
repudiated  the  slightest  affinity  to  the  doctrines  of 
Spinoza,  yet  there  is  no  escape.  And  in  the  same, 
way,  though  from  a  different  cause,  it  has  been  well 
said  that  his  lectures  made  all  logical  minds,  not 
Cousinists,  but  Spinozists.  And  here  let  us  say  a 
few  words  upon  his  great  principle  of  Eclecticism. 
As  is  well  known,  he  regarded  Sensualism,  Idealism, 
Scepticism,  and  Mysticism,  all  too  narrow  ;  and 
considered  it  his  mission  to  ivconcile  them  all, 
by  eliminating  their  errors  and  assimilating  their 
truths.  As  SI.  Berchon  de  Penhoen  has  well  said  : 
“  La  philosophie  de  SI.  Cousin  se  reduit,  en  cifet, 
k  ses  deux  elemens.  D’une  main,  M.  Cousin  per- 
«  fectionne,  continue  la  psychologic  des  ecoles  fran- 
^se  ct  ecossaise,  de  I’autrc  il  emprunt  k  I’ccole  de 
Hegel  ses  resultats  historiejues.  Slais  (luel  est  le  lien 
de  ces  deux  choses  ?  comment  sont-elles  airivees  ii 
se  mC'ler,  a  se  conlbndre  sous  une  forme  nouvelle  V 
e’est  ce  que  nous  ne  pouvons  concevoir.”  For  those 
who  wish  to  carry  out  the  train  of  thought  which  is 
here  suggested,  we  should  advise  them  to  turn  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes’s  remarks  on  “  Eclecticism  ”  in  his 
account  of  Cousin  in  his  “  Dictionary  of  Philoso¬ 
phy.”  Eclecticism,  we  may  briefly  remark,  is,  from 
Its  very  nature,  an  absurdity.  There  can  only  be 
two  schools,  — the  dogmatic  and  the  critical.  Cou¬ 
sin  aimed  to  be  both,  and  something  moire.  Hence 
his  failure  as  the  founder  of  a  school. 

As  Mr.  Lewes  remarks,  Ecleeticism,  as  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  process,  is  valuable,  and  has  always  been  more 
or  less  practised.  To  make  it  the  foundation-stone 
of  his  system  was  Cousin’s  mistake.  And  this  brings 
us  back  to  what  we  started  with ;  Cousin  has  left 
no  followers,  and  bequeathed  no  distinctive  doctrine 
which  will  be  associated  with  his  name.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Turn,  however,  to  the  fortune  that  has 
befallen  his  great  contemporary,  Comte.  Without 
entering  into  the  question  of  right  or  wrong.  Posi¬ 
tivism,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  Positivism, 
has  secured  a  large  personal  following.  Cousin- 
ism,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  merely  patch¬ 
work,  from  that  very  fact  also,  has  established  no 
school,  but  has  now  rather  tended  to  set  up  a  reac¬ 
tion  towards  Positivism.  Of  Cousin’s  speculations 
upon  Natural  Philosophy,  upon  Beauty  and  Sub¬ 
limity,  —  that  our  ideas  about  the  latter  arise  from 
“a  fi.xed  and  determined  relation  established  be¬ 
tween  physical  sensibility  and  sensible  intuition,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  reason  and  judgment  on  the 
other,”  —  we  can  only  say  that  they  have  shared  the 
same  fate  as  most  transcendental  views. 

It  would,  however,  be  most  unjust  to  conclude  this 
notice,  in  which  we  have  so  freely  expressed  our 
opinion,  without  paying  our  tribute  to  Cousin  as  a 
most  eloquent  teacher,  a  sound  philosophical  histo¬ 
rian,  a  most  fascinating  writer,  and  a  true  lover  of 
freedom,  whose  mm  was  to  elevate  and  purify  daily 


life.  In  a  word.  Cousin  is  a  French  Coleridge  of 
a  severer  mould  and  greater  practical  knowledge. 
Where  Coleridge  left  jdl  in  a  mass  of  confusion.  Cou¬ 
sin  systematized.  Where  Coleridge  dreamt  of  po¬ 
etic  visions.  Cousin  quickened  them  into  life.  Where 
Coleridge  merely  scattered  thoughts  and  specula¬ 
tions,  Cousin  built  them  into  form.  But  the  work 
of  both  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  And  the  doctrines 
of  the  one  must  share  the  same  fate  as  the  rhapso-  ; 
dies  of  the  other.  j 

AN  EVENING  WITH  MY  UNCLE.* 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  NIGHT  IN  A  WORKHOUSE.” 

IIow  I  first  came  to  know  Uncle  Gawler,  how  it  I 
happened  that  our  acquaintance,  at  first  of  the  sira-  i 
plest  sort,  ripened  gradually  to  a  friendship  warm  1 
and  durable,  need  not  be  here  discussed.  It  is  suf-  I 
ficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  state  that 
between  my  uncle  and  myself  such  a  happy  condi-  i 
tion  of  affairs  jirevails.  Tlie  act  of  parliament  ! 
which  regulates  the  times  and  seasons  during  wliich 
my  uncle  may  transact  business  with  his  numerous 
other  poor  relations  in  no  way  affects  me;  indeed  it  ' 
is  m6re  often  “  after  seven  ”  than  before  that  I  make 
my  calls,  and  I  am  always  welcome.  The  strong  ! 
spring-bolt  that  secures  the  flap-door  of  my  uncle’s 
shop  counter  is  cheerfully  withdrawn  at  my  ap¬ 
proach,  giving  me  free  access  to  the  sanctum  Ije- 
yond,  —  where  the  money-till  with  its  silver  “  well,”  - 
as  large  as  a  washing-bowl,  and  its  gold  “  well,”  big-  | 
ger  than  a  quart  basin,  is  always  ajar;  where  on  back 
counters  and  shelves  and  bunks  are  strewn  rings 
and  pins  and  brooches  and  lockets  and  bracelets 
(all  solid  and  good  gold,  as  attested  by  the  grim  gin's  1 
bottle  labelled  “  aquafortis,”  conveniently  perched 
on  its  little  bracket),  svhere  deep  drawers,  open  : 
just  a  little,  reveal  countless  tiny  and  jirecious  pack-  | 
ets,  done  uj)  in  brown  paper,  and  white  paper,  and  ! 
stout  bits  of  rag,  and  patched  with  a  blue,  or  a  reil, 
or  a  yellow  ticket,  to  indicate  the  number  of  pounds 
sterling  that  have  been  advanced  on  them ;  where  > 
watches,  gold  and  silver,  lie  heaixjd  together  in  a  ; 
living  heap,  as  one  may  say,  each  one  hobbled  to  a 
pawn  ticket,  and  left  to  die,  but  not  yet  dead,  but, 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty,  clamorously  ; 
“  tick,  tick,  ticking,”  though  nobody  now  takes  the  ; 
least  interest  in  its  time-keeping,  nor  minds  its  u^  j 
gent  whispering  of  the  flight  of  time  any  more  than 
the  angler  minds  the  gasping  of  the  fish  he  has  just  j 
landed.  Were  I  a  sentimental  writer  (which,  thank  i 
goodness,  I  am  not),  and  this  a  sentimental  article, 

J  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  pretty  paragraph  might 
be  written  on  these  faithful  little  monitors  consigned 
to  dungeon  darkness  and  the  stillness  of  death  for 
just  so  long  a  time  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  tyrant  man. 

Torn  from  the  bosom  where  they  had  so  long 
lain  nestling;  abandoned  by  the  hand  that  gave 
them  life  and  motion,  there  they  lie,  true  even  unto 
death,  the  uncompromising,  though  somewhat  .aston¬ 
ished  “  tick,  tick  ”  of  the  English  lever ;  the  pletho¬ 
ric  and  muffled  tones  of  the  old-fashioned  “  hunter” 
of  the  mechanic ;  the  spasmodic  whimpering  of  the 
wretched  Genoc'se,  reminded  one  of —  of  —  (not 
being  ready  with  a  happy'  simile  I  turn  to  Mr.  Gaw¬ 
ler,  who  is  church-warden,  and  who  promptly  sug¬ 
gests)  cases  of  desertion  on  doorsteps. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  above 
statement  of  the  wealth  in  my  Uncle  .Gawler’s  poe- 

*  From  the  advance  sheets  of  London  Society  for  February,  1867. 
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cessioa  that  ho  is  as  well-to^o  id  the  world  as  many 
other  of  my  relations  in  the  same  degree.  He  is 
not,  for  instance,  as  rich  as  my  Uncle  Attenborough, 
whose  meanest  place  of  business  is  a  palace  com¬ 
pared  with  that  in  which  my  poorer  uncle  carries 
on  his  trade.  Uncle  Attenborough  affects  plate- 
glass  and  green  and  g<Jd  ornamentation,  and 
informs  you,  through  the  medium  of  off-hand  little 
notice-boards  in  his  window,  what  is  his  price  —  per 
peck  —  for  pearls  and  diamemds,  and  w!iat  he  can 
give,  per  ton,  for  Australian  bullion.  Should  the 
keeper  of  the  crown  jewels  call  on  Uncle  Attenbor¬ 
ough,  and  request  the  fullest  possible  advance  on 
them,  he  would  no  doubt  be  packed  off  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  “  ticket.” 

Such  matters,  however,  are  altogether  above  Un¬ 
cle  Gawler.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  dealing  in 
diamonds,  or  foreign  bullion,  or  sculpture  or  paint¬ 
ings  by  the  old  masters.  It  is  a  wonder,  considering 
the  loi’ality  in  which  his  business  is  carried  on,  — 
near  Wliitocross  Street,  St.  Luke’s,  —  that  so  much 
valuable  property  is  confided  to  his  keeping ;  and, 
doubtless,  the  fact  is  mainly  due,  —  firstly,  to  the 
great  number  of  years  he  has  been  established ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  convenient  arrangement  of  his 
premises.  It  is  a  corner  house,  and  the  shop,  which 
faces  the  High  Street,  is  an  innocent  jeweller’s 
shop,  and  nothing  more.  There  are  neatly-written 
card  in  the  window,  variously  inscribed,  “jewelry 
repaired,”  “  watch  glasses  fitted,”  “  ladies’  ears 
pierceil,”  &c. ;  so  that  even  though  one  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  seen  entering  Mr.  (Jawler’s  shop,  —  nay, 
even  though  an  iuejuisitive  brute  should  be  mean 
enough  to  spy  from  outside,  and  see  one  hand  his 
“Dent”  to, Mr.  Gawler,  and  receive  in  exchange 
for  it  a  neatly-folded  bit  of  pasteboard,  the  evidence 
of  the  pawning  would  be  anything  but  complete ; 
watch  glasses  will  come  to  grief,  and  watch  works 
need  repair,  and  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  watchmaker  to  give  the  owner  a  mem¬ 
orandum,  as  security  for  his  property.  I  have  known 
fellows  in  the  Strand  take  the  “  Angel  ”  omnibiLs  on 
purpose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Gawler. 

But  it  is  not  on  watch  and  jewel  and  trinket- 
pawners  that  Mr.  Gawler  relies  for  the  support  of 
his  business.  The  street,  of  which  my  uncle’s  shop 
forms  the  corner,  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu¬ 
lated  streets  in  London.  It  is  a  market  street,  a 
street  of  shops,  abounding  in  “  courts  ”  .and  “  allejs  ” 
and  “yards,”  with  entrances  like  accidental  chinks 
in  the  wall,  and  swarming  with  men  and  women 
and  children,  as  rats  swarm  in  a  sewer.  It  is  a  roar¬ 
ing  street  for  business ;  there  are  twenty-two  butch¬ 
ers’  shops  in  it,  seventeen  bakers’  shops,  and 
twenty-seven  gin  shops  and  bee&shops.  So  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  Uncle  Gawler  does  his  share 
of  trade. 

lie  is  well  prepared  for  it.  Up  the  street  by  the 
side  of  the  innocent-looking  jeweller’s  shop  —  a 
longish  way  up  the  street  —  is  a  mean-looking  door¬ 
way,  that  might  be  the  entrance  to  a  back  y.ard. 
That  it  is  something  more  than  this,  however,  may 
be  at  once  perceived  by  the  stone  threshold  worn 
through  to  the  bricks  beneath,  and  the  doorpost 
paint-rubbed  and  px’™.'’  elbow  grease.  'This  is 
the  poor  pawners’  entrance.  It  opens  on  to  a  pas¬ 
sage,  extending  down  the  whole  length  of  which  is 
a  row  of  latched  doors,  close  together  and  hinge  to 
hinge. 

There  are  eleven  of  these  doors,  and  they  belong 
to  as  many  “  boxes  ”  or  compartments  abcfiit  four 


feet  wide  and  ten  deep,  boarded  on  each  side,  and 
with  a  portion  of  counter  (boarded,  of  course,  from 
the  top  downwards)  in  front.  There  is  a  little  bolt 
on  the  inside  of  the  cell  door,  so  that  if  a  customer 
desires  privacy  he  can  secure  himself  from  observa¬ 
tion  until  his  negotiation  with  the  pawnbroker  is 
completed.  This  precaution  is  —  at  least  as  regards 
the  daytime  —  quite  superfluous ;  for  when  the  door 
is  closed,  the  closet  is  dark  as  evening,  making  it 
next  to  impossible  for  any  one  to  recognize  his 
neighbor,  except  by  the  sound  of  his  voice.  I  have 
said  that  each  closet  is  fronted  by  a  portion  of 
the  long  counter  which  extends  from  one  end  of 
the  pawning  compartment  to  the  other,  —  I  should 
rather  have  said  that  it  is  a  ledge  raiseu  foot  above 
the  level  counter  that  faces  the  customer,  the  said 
raised  ledge  being,  doubtless,  intended  as  a  check 
against  the  evil  disposed,  who  might  be  tempted  to 
advantage  themselves  of  the  bn^e  of  much  busi¬ 
ness,  and  walk  oft'  with  their  own  or  their  neigh¬ 
bors'  unramsomed  goods. 

Against  the  wall  opposite  to  the  boxes,  and  facing 
the  middle  one,  the  “  spout  ”  is  built.  The  “  spout  ” 
at  a  pawnbroker’s,  as  the  gentle  reader  will  please 
to  understand,  is  a  boxed-in  space  penetrating  the 
upper  warehouse  floors,  and  contrived  for  the  more 
ready  delivery  of  pledgeil  goods ;  which  consisting, 
as  they  usually  do  among  poor  folks,  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  and  boots,  and  shoes,  and  bed-lincn,  may  bo  ' 
collected  from  their  various  places  of  stowage  and 
bundled  by  the  dozen  through  the  aperture  in  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom.  To 
accommodate  Uncle  Gawler’s  extensive  business,  his 
“  spout  ”  was  of  enormous  size.  The  opening  was 
as  large  as  a  kitchen  chimney,  and  to  two  sides  of  it 
upright  ladders  were  fixed. 

Astraddle  over  the  hole  on  the  top  floor  was  a 
windlass  with  a  stout  rope  and  a  chain  and  a  couple 
of  hooks  depending  from  it.  This  was  used  to  wind 
up  the  sacksfnl  of  pledged  bundles,  and  no  doubt 
saved  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  About  the  spare 
spaces  (very  few)  of  Uncle  Gawler’s  shop  walls 
were  stuck  various  placards  and  business  notices; 
one  relating  to  the  rates  of  interest  allowed  by  law ; 
one  or  two  relating  to  recent  instances  of  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  conviction,  of  persons  pawning  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  others  without  their  permission,  and  of  other 
persons  who  had  endeavored  to  foist  upon  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  pawnbroker  “Brummagem”  ware,  reputed 
to  be  honest  gold  or  silver.  'There  were  other  pla- 
canls  more  or  less  curious,  but  none  more  so  than 
one  which  in  red  and  conspicuous  letters,  bore  the 
mysterious  announcement  that  “  there  could  be 
no  parting  after  eleven  o’clock.”  A  solution,  how¬ 
ever,  to  this  mystery,  and  many  others,  apjieared  | 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  I  passed  with  Uncle  i 
Gawler. 

How  I  came  to  enjoy  that  rare  privilege  I  will 
cxpl.ain  in  a  few  words.  Although  my  calls  at  the 
shop  in  St.  Luke’s  were  not  iinfiequent,  they  had  in¬ 
variably  taken  place  on  some  other  day  than  Satur¬ 
day.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  call  and  see  Uncle 
Gawler :  he  was  always  so  filled  with  contentment 
and  gratitude. 

“  How  was  he  getting  on  'i  ” 

“O,  nicely,  thanky, —  very  nicely;  a  little  over¬ 
done  with  work,  that ’s  all :  small  cause  for  complaint 
you  think,  eh,  young  fellow  ‘i  Ah !  but  the  amount 
of  business  to  be  attended  to  in  this  place  is  enor¬ 
mous.  sir,  —  en-normous  !  ”  And  then  he  would 
cast  his  eyes  towards  the  long  row  of  “  boxes,”  and 
from  them  to  the  mighty  “  spout,”  with  the  cable 
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and  the  chain  and  hooks  dangling  down,  and  sigh  a 
pleasant  sigh,  and  jingle  the  keys  in  his  pocket.  He 
said  this,  or  something  very  like,  so  often,  that  one 
could  not  help  looking  about  him  for  symptoms  of 
the  enormous  business  Uncle  Gawler  made  so  much 
of.  Looking  about  for  these  symjitoms  he  failed 
to  di.<eover  them. 

Although  there  was  kept  up  a  pretty  constant 
slamming  of  the  box.<loors,  and  a  brrskish  clamor  of 
“  Serve  me,  please,”  “  It ’s  my  turn,”  and  “  Ain’t  that 
that  there  come  down  yet  V  ”  the  eleven  boxes  were 
never  a  quarter  filled,  and  never  at  any  time  had  I 
dropped  in  at  such  a  time  of  pressure  that  Mr.  Gaw¬ 
ler  was  unable  to  tuck  his  hands  under  his  coat-tails 
and  gossip  for  half  an  hour,  while  his  two  young  men 
plodded  along,  the  one  examining  and  valuing  arti- 
eles  brought  to  pawn,  and  the  other  making  out  the 
de[)osit-tickets  and  handing  over  the  money,  but 
with  very  little  show  of  excitement.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  coupled  with  another,  viz.  that  Uncle  Gaw¬ 
ler  was  invariably  as  unruffled  as  regards  his  habili¬ 
ments  as  though  he  had  Just  dressed  for  an  evening 
party,  drove  me  to  the  conclusion  that  either  the 
worthy  old  gentleman  jiossessed  a  marvellous  apti¬ 
tude  for  getting  through  an  “  enormous  amount  ”  of 
business  with  iierfect  ease,  or  else  that  he  was  slight¬ 
ly  given  to  exaggeration.  At  last  came  the  eventful 
evening  when  my  unworthy  suspicions  were  van¬ 
quished,  and  my  belief  in  Uncle  Gawler  established 
more  firmly  than  ever. 

It  was  a  Saturday  evening  and  the  time  of  year 
was  July.  I  had  not  met  Uncle  Gawler  for  several 
days,  and  it  happening  that  a  friend  had  kinilly 
given  me  an  order  for  the  admission  for  two  on  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  tor  a  manifestation  of  my  regard  for  him. 
It  was  rather  late,  “  but,”  thought  I,  “  he  is  sure  to 
be  ready  dressed,  and  he  will  only  have  to  pop  on 
his  hat  and  we  may  be  off  at  once.”  Entering  Un¬ 
cle  Gawler’s  shop  I  was  immediately  struck  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  not  to  say  awe.  The  two  young  men 
were  there,  —  Uncle  Gawler  was  there,  but  how 
changed !  No  longer  was  he  an  elderly  gentleman 
dressed  for  an  evening  party,  but  a  person  whose 
avocation  it  was  to  put  down  mob  risings,  to  quell 
riots,  to  stop  prize-fights,  and  who,  calmly  confident, 
expected  each  moment  to  be  called  on.  It  was  his 
custom  to  wear  a  black  satin  stock  and  a  diamond 
pin ;  these  were  cast  aside,  and,  only  lor  the  neck¬ 
band  of  his  shirt,  his  throat  was  bare. .  Ever  before 
I  had  seen  him  in  a  coat  of  the  glossiest  black  ;  now 
he  wore  no  coat  at  all,  but  a  waistcoat  with  tight 
black  holland  sleeves,  like  a  porter  at  a  paper-ware¬ 
house.  Usually  he  wiis  particular  as  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  hair,  so  that  the  side-pieces  werd  cun¬ 
ningly  coaxed  upwards  to  conceal  the  nakedness  of 
his  crown;  this,  however,  was  no  time  for  an  indul¬ 
gence  of  such  weaknesses,  and  his  stubbly,  iron-gray 
locks  appeare.d  in  the  same  state  of  delightful  confu¬ 
sion  they  were  originally  thrown  into  by  the  bath- 
towel. 

Whatever  was  Mr.  Gawler’s  object,  it  was  evident 
at  a  glance  that  both  his  young  men  were  prepared 
to  second  him  while  breath  remained  in  their  bodies. 
Like  their  mtist<>r,  they  had  thrown  asiilc  their  neck¬ 
erchief,  but,  unlike  him,  they  were  without  black 
holland  sleeves  to  their  waistcoats,  and  wore  their 
shirtrslcevcs  rolled  back  above  their  elbows.  And 
all  for  what?  Never  before  had  I  found  Uncle 
Gawler’s  shop  so  peaceful.  With  the  exception  of 
one,  the  eleven  boxes  were  quite  empty,  and  the  ex¬ 
ception  was  provided  in  a  shape  no  more  formidable 


than  that  of  a  young  laundress,  who  was  redeeming 
a  brace  of  flat-irons,  and  mildly  remonstrating  with 
Mr.  Gawler’s  assistant  concerning  their  condition 
while  the  young  man,  with  equal  politeness,  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  exonerate  the  firm  from  the  charge  of 
being  “  be.astly  damp  ”  (that  being  the  basis  of  the 
young  woman’s  argument),  but  was  compelled  ulti¬ 
mately  to  liill  back  on  the  saving  clause  printed  on 
every  pawn-ticket,  “  that  hlr.  Gawler  was  not  an¬ 
swerable  for  moth  or  rust.” 

“  How  do  ?  ”  said  Under  Gawler.  “  Pretty  time 
to  call,  of  all  times  in  the  week,  upon  my  word!” 
Saying  this,  he  consulted  his  watch,  and,  apparimtly 
alarmed  to  find  it  so  late,  immediately  rushed  to  the 
“  spout  ’’  and  bawled  up  it,  “  Now,  you  lads  !  make 
haste  about  your  tea ;  there  is  n’t  a  minute  to 
spare  !  ” 

“  Why,  what  may  be  the  matter  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Anything  unusual  about  to  hajipen  V  "  ! 

“  O  no,  nothing  unusual,  —  the  regular  thing  of 
Saturday  nights,”  replied  Uncle  Gawler,  pushing  his  1 
muscular  arms  further  through  his  waistcoat-sleeves,  , 
as  though  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  “  regidar  tiling,”  i 
but  on  the  contrary,  rather  anxious  for  its  approach  I 
“  You  won’t  stay,  of  course,”  continued  he ;  “  they  ’ll  ! 
be  here  like  a  sw.arm  of  bees  presently,  you  know,  i 
and  I  sha’n’t  have  a  minute  to  myself  lor  the  next  ; 
five  hours.” 

At  this  moment  several  of  the  “  box  ”  doors  were 
heard  to  open  and  fall  to  again  with  a  slam,  at 
which  signal  Mr.  Gawler  started  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  say  gooil  by.  It  was  evident  that  those 
who  wouhl  presently'  arrive  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
were  customers.  It  was  lor  their  reception  that  my 
uncle  and  his  assistants  h.ad  prepared  themselves, 
and  taken  off’ their  neckcloths  and  rolled  back  their 
sleeves.  My  re.solution  was  at  once  taken. 

“  Shall  I  be  much  in  your  way  if  I  stay  for  an 
hour  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  My  dear  fellow !  ”  began  Uncle  Gawler,  while 
his  two  young  men  looked  round  with  astonishment. 

I  could  sit  in  the  pai-lor  and  look  through  the 
window,”  I  suggested.  “  I  won’t  disturb  you ;  1  '11 
sit  in  there  .as  (juiet  as  a  mouse.” 

“  Well,  go  in  if  you  like,”  said  Uncle  Gawler, 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation  ;  “  you  ’ll  soon  be  glad 
to  get  out  again,  I  ’ll  warrant.” 

So  I  went  into  the  little  parlor  and  took  a  chair 
at  the  window  in  the  wall  that  commanded  a  lair 
view  of  the  shop  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Es¬ 
pecially  there  was  a  fair  view  of  the  boxes,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  although  but  five  minutes  had  elai)sed 
since  the  slamming  of  the  first  of  the  eleven  doors 
had  begun,  at  least  forty'  customers  had  already  :is- 
sembled.  Although,  owing  to  the  deep  gloom  in 
which  the  interior  of  each  box  was  shrouded,  it  was 
difficult  to  make  out  the  figures  of  the  customei's,  it 
was  easy  enough  to  count  their  number,  for  one  and 
all  had  thrust  out  a  hand  containing  a  small  pack  of 
tickets  of  redemption. 

It  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  this  long  row  of  grimy 
fists  and  tattered  gown  and  jacket  and  coat-cuffs  all 
poking  towards  the  shopman  and  beckoning  him 
coaxingly.  However,  there  was  no  favoritism.  It 
was  quite  useless  for  the  owners  of  the  gown-cuffs 
to  addre.ss  the  y'oung  man  in  familiar,  not  to  say  af¬ 
fectionate,  language,  calling  him  *•  David,”  and  even 
“  Davy,”  (“  Davy,  dear”  one  woman  called  him.)  or 
for  the  I’acket-cuffs  to  growl  and  adjure  David  to 
“  move  hisself.”  David  had  a  system,  and  ha  well 
knew  that  the  least  departure  from  it  would  be  fat.al 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  even- 
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ini'.  Beginning  at  box  number  one  he  began  the 
colleetion  of  tlie  little  squares  of  pastelioanl  with 
botli  his  hands,  and  “  hand-over-hand,”  as  one  may 
8;iy,  witli  a  dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by  constant 
practice,  crying  out  “  Tickets  !  tickets  !  tickets  !  ” 
tlie  while.  By  the  time  he  has  perambulated  the 
length  of  the  s!iop  and  called  at  all  the  bo.xes  he 
hail  gatliered  as  many  tickets  as  his  fists  would  hold, 
and  at  once  turned  to  a  back  counter  where  stood 
John  (ihe  other  shopman).  ' 

John  and  David  then  engaged  in  “sorting”  the 
tickets,  an  operation  rendered  necessary  for  several 
reasons.  Some  of  the  tickets  relerred  to  tools  and 
flat-irons  and  articles  of  furniture  too  cumbrous  and 
unwieldy  to  ascend  the  “  spout,”  and  wliich  were 
jiccommudated  with  lodgings  in  the  cellars.  Other 
of  the  pawn-tickets  related  to  wedding-rings  and 
Sunday  brooches  and  scarf-pi  n<,  which  were  depos¬ 
ited  in  tlie  room  whoso  walls  were  mailed  with 
sheet-iron  in  the  rear  of  the  shop.  Anotln-r  reason 
why  the  tickets  should  be  sorted  was  this.  X  goodly 
pro^rtlon  of  Uncle  Gawlcr’s  customers  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  reading,  and  not  unfre- 
qaeutly  tendered  tickets  pertaining  to  goods  in  the 
custcMly  of  another  “  uncle”  keeping  a  shoi)  in  the 
ncigliborhood,  an  eiTor  if  not  at  once  detected  likidy 
to  lead  to  a  great  waste  of  time  and  temper. 

The  tickets  sorted,  a  heavy  and  melancholy 
youtli,  bearing  a  dark  lantern,  op[)ortunely  emerged 
from  the  bowels  of  the  premises  through  a  trap-door 
in  the  shop  floor,  and  took  into  custody  the  tickets 
relating  to  shovels  and  picks,  and  saws  and  planes ; 
while  John  bustled  off  with  another  Lantern  and  the 
jewelry  tickets,  and  David  remained  to  attend  to 
the  “  spout  ”  department. 

Lapping  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  spout,  and  wav¬ 
ing  gently  to  and  fro,  like  the  busy  tongue  of  the 
ant-eater,  Wius  a  long  leather  bag;  into  this  David 
thrust  his  h.andful  of  cards,  and  at  the  same  instant 
briskly  touched  a  bell-handle  fixed  to  the  'side  of  the 
“spout,” and,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  the  tongue  van¬ 
ished  upwards  into  the  maw ;  to  return,  however, 
long  and  lean  ;i3  ever,  .and  dangling  and  wagging 
as  though  it  had  just  caught  the  llavor  of  the  food 
it  was  remarkably  fond  of,  and  much  desii-ed  some 
more. 

It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  Uncle  Gawler  him¬ 
self  was  meanwhile  idle.  Redemption  was  the  order 
of  the  evening ;  still,  there  were  numerous  cases  in 
which  it  was  necessary  rather  by  way  of  barter  than 
by  ready-money  payments.  As,  for  instance,  Mi-s. 
Brown,  being  a  laundress,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
pawn  the  table-linen  belonging  to  oneof  her  custom¬ 
ers,  anil,  not  having  money  at  her  command  to 
redeem  the  same,  she  feels  it  convenient  to  “  put 
away  ”  t’np  shirts  of  another  customer,  and  thus  make 
matters  sipiare.  On  ilonday  she  will  redeem  the 
shirts  of  eustonier  number  two  by  pawning  the 
sheets  of  customer  number  three.  Or,  again,  as  for 
instance,  the  Browns  are  askeil  by  the  Greens  to 
come  and  have  a  bit  of  dinner  to-morrow,  and  have 
accepted  the  invitation ;  but  Brown  has  made  a  bad 
week  ;  has  not  earned  enough,  indeed,  to  “  get  out  ” 
his  Sunday  coat  and  the  children’s  frocks.  Brown 
is  a  man  who  does  n’t  like  “  to  look  little.”  lie 
won’t  want  his  working  clothes  till  Monday:  and, 
as  they  will  be  from  home,  they  won’t  miss  the 
hearth-rug.  Again,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
altogether.  Saturday  night  is  a  ticklish  time  for 
poor  mother.  No  work  this  week,  —  last  week,  — 
the  week  betbre.  Not  a  single  penny.  No  dinner 
to-morrow,  —  no  dinner  on  a  Sunday  !  Mother  does 


not  care.  Father  does  not  care  —  much;  but  the 
children !  It  is  all  very  well  to  rub  along  all  the 
week  with  bread  and  treacle  for  the  midday  meal, 
or,  at  a  pinch,  with  nothing  between  breakfast  and 
an  “  e.arly  tea”;  but  it  is  difficult  on  Sundays. 
Erenjhody  has  dinner  on  Sunday,  even  in  a  IVhite- 
cross  Street  alley ;  the  atmosphere  is  hazy  with  the 
steam  of  “bakings”;  and  by  two  o’clock  you  won’t 
find  a  little  pinafore  that  is  not  dinner-stained. 

“  It ’s  of  no  use,”  says  poor  mother,  “  a  bit  of  hot 
dinner  must  be  got  someliotc.  So  she  waits  till  dusk, 
and  then,  slipshod  in  old  slippers,  carries  her  sounil 
shoes  to  Mr.  Gawler’s  and  places  them  on  the 
counter. 

This  sort  of  work  keeps  Uncle  Gawler  toler:ib!y 
busy,  while  his  young  men  .are  busy  restoring  tiie 
pledged  goods ;  but  he  is  not  ne.arly  so  busy  a.s  he 
will  be  jiresently.  By  this  time  the  slamming  of 
the  box  doors  has  increased,  and  a  quick  succession 
of  dull  bniiqis  and  thumps  announces  the  descent 
down 'the  “spout”  of  parcels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
from  tlie  various  warehouses  above.  John  has  re¬ 
turned  with  the  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch  of 
little  packets  in  the  other;  and  three  times  the 
gloomy  boy  has  labored  up  the  cellar  steps,  laden 
with  ironware  and  tools,  which  he  has  tleposited, 
with  a  malicious  clatter,  upon  the  shop  floor,  and 
once  more  retreated.  The  eleven  boxes  are  grad¬ 
ually  filling;  and  from  out  their  gloomy  deptlis, 
where  the  clatter  and  chatter  is  each  moment  in¬ 
creasing,  there  crojis  a  thick  cluster  of  tickct-gr.osp- 
ing  fists,  wriggling  to  be  delivered.  But  it  is  not 
time  yet  to  gather  in  this  sei-ond  crop  ;  the  result  of 
the  first,  which  chokes  up  the  spout,  has  yet  to  bo 
cleared  off. 

This  part  of  the  performance  is  conducted  by  the 
indefatigable  David.  Hauling  and  tugging  at  the 
rag-wrapped  bundles  that  bulge  out  at  the  moutii  of 
the  spout,  he  rapidly  ranges  them,  ticket  upward  (it 
should  have  been  stated  that  a  duplicate  of  the  ticket 
held  by  the  jiawncr  is  jiiiined  on  to  the  projierty 
pawned,  and  t'lat,  when  the  searchers  have  found 
the  bundle  to  which  the  ticket  put  into  the  bag  re¬ 
fers,  he  pins  it  by  the  side  of  the  ticket  already  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it),  and  then  begins  to  call  out  the  name 
the  duplicate  bcei’s. 

“  .Jones  !  ” 

“  One  ;  here  you  are,”  somebody  calls. 

“  Three  and  sevenpence-halfpenny,  Jones  ” ;  and 
in  a  twinkling  the  money  passes  one  way,  and  the 
parcel  the  other,  and  Jones  is  dismissed. 

“  Robinson  !  how  many,  Mrs.  Robinson  ? 

“  Five.” 

Mrs.  Robinson  must  wait:  when  the  other  four 
bundles  happen  to  turn  up,  she  will  get  her  “  five,” 
not  iK'fore  ;  so,  ]nitling  her  firetHliscovered  bundle 
aside,  David  continues  his  investigation.  j 

“  Mackney  !  How  many,  Mackney  ?  Mack-ney ! 

—  how  many  more  times  am  I  to  holloa  ? 

“  Is  It  iMcKenny  ye  mane?”  shouts  a  shrill  voice. 

“  Well,  p’raps  it  is  :  what ’s  the  article  ?  ”  inquires 
tlie  cautious  David. 

“  Siveral,”  pipes  JIrs.  iMcKenny :  “  there  s  tiie  | 
childers’  perrikits,  and  me  o!e  man’s  weskit,  and  a  j 
shawl,  and  —  ” 

Two  and  a  halfpenny,”  exclaims  David,  cutting 
the  lady  cruelly  short. 

“  But  I  want  to  part,  Davy  dear,”  siud  the  Irish¬ 
woman. 

“  Why  did  n’t  you  say  so  at  first  ?  ”  snapped  David, 
and  at  the  same  time  tossing  the  monstrously  large 
two-shilling  bundle  towards  Uncle  Gawler. 
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Uncle  Gawler  at  once  seized  it,  unpinned  it,  and 
disclosed  petticoats,  and  shawl,  and  waistcoat,  be¬ 
sides  several  other  articles. 

“  I  want  the  weskit  and  shawl,  and  leave  the  rist 
for  fifteen  pince,-”  said  Mrs.  McKenny. 

“  Ninepence  is  what  you  can  leave  ’em  for,”  re¬ 
plied  Uncle  Gawler,  with  a  determination  that  Mrs. 
AicKenny  had  not  the  coura}]jo  to  combat ;  “  one 
and  four,  please.”  And  having  paid  this  sum,  she 
walked  off  with  the  shawl  and  waistcoat.  This  at 
once  explained  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  pla¬ 
card,  “  No  parting  after  eleven  o’clock.”  It  was 
evident  enough  that  the  process  of  “  parting  ”  was 
not  a  little  tiresome,  and  calculated  to  hamper 
and  impede  business  if  allowed  at  the  busiest 
time. 

The  first  delivery  of  pledges  over,  the  second  crop 
of  tickets  was  gathered ;  and  so  much  heavier  was 
it  than  tlie  first,  that  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  sixth  box,  David’s  hands  were  quite  full.  Big 
as  was  the  leather  bag  suspended  in  the  “spout,”  it 
was  ehokeful  when  David  thrust  in  his  gathering ; 
and  before  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  noise  of 
falling  bundles  within  the  spout  was  fast  and  furious. 
Tear  and  haul  at  them  as  David  might,  —  even 
with  the  assistance,  slow  but  determined,  of  the 
melancholy  cellar-boy,  —  the  lads  above,  now  well 
warmed  to  their  work,  were  not  to  be  outdone,  but 
kept  up  the  shower,  pelt,  bump,  thump,  until  the 
throat  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  the  spout  was  fairly 
choked.  Still,  in  flocked  the  customers,  until  there 
wiis  no  more  door-slamming,  for  the  boxes  were 
crammed  and  brimming  over  into  the  passage ;  and 
the  number  of  ticket^rasping  fists  that  threatened 
over  the  counter  was  enough  to  appall  any  but 
such  tried  veterans  as  Uncle  Gawler  and  his  crew. 
Then  the  uproar  !  Small-voiced  women,  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  sort,  begging  and  entreating  of  David  to  take 
their  tickets,  at  the  same  time  pouring  into  his  ad¬ 
der  ears  the  various  domestic  b^fflnesses  on  which 
their  need  for  haste  was  based.  Siirill-voiccd  women 
of  the  worser  sort,  dirty-faced,  baby-bearing,  gin- 
hiccuppy  slatterns,  brawling,  pushing,  driving  their 
elbows  into  other  people’s  eyes,  and  trampling  on 
their  feet. 

Drunken  men  who  had  never  given  any  ticket  at 
all,  and  who  yet  obstinately  persisted  in  bjocking  up 
the  front  and  most  desirable  places,  fciking  great 
oaths,  banging  their  great  fists  against  the  counter, 
and  challenging  David  into  the  road  to  fight.  Great 
indeed  must  have  been  the  joy  of  David  and  John 
when  eleven  o’clock  struck,  and  Uncle  Gawler 
shouted,  “  No  more  parting  !  ”  and,  whipping  off  his 
sleeved  waistcoat,  came  to  their  assistance.  He  was 
a  host  in  himself.  By  a  few  pertinent  remarks  as 
to  what  would  bo  the  probable  result  of  their  out¬ 
rageous  behavior  when  they  brought  their  things 
back  to  pledge  on  Mond.iy  morning,  he  silenced  the 
vixens  ;  and  by  emphatically  declaring  that  he 
would  not  deliver  another  parcel  to  his  customci’s 
until  they  turned  out  the  noisy  drunken  men,  he 
got  rid  oV  them  in  a  twinkling.  He  assailed  the 
glutted  “  spout,”  and  delivered  bundles  in  batches 
o;  six  and  eight,  and  counted  up  the  interest,  and 
took  money,  and  gave  change  with  a  celerity  that 
took  away  one’s  breath  to  behold.  In  half  an 
hour  the  box  doors  began  again  to  slam,  —  a  sure 
sign  that  the  rush  was  thinning :  in  another  twenty 
minutes  he  had  so  slackened  the  pressure  as  to  find 
time  to  come  in  to  me,  mopping  the  perspiration  off 
his  scarlet  visage  with  his  silk  handkerchief,  and  in- 
I  quire  what  I  thought  of  it  all. 
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He  was  standing  opposite  to  her,  leaning  against 
an  angle  of  the  wall,  mingled  fury  and  amazement 
in  his  face,  but  he  did  not  interrupt  her  by  a  word 
or  a  sign.  j 

“  There  is  no  power  in  me,”  she  went  on,  “to  tell  ; 
you  the  strength  of  my  conviction  that  this  is  the  j 
turning-point  in  our  fate.  IjCt  us  take  the  money  : 
we  have,  and  go.  Why  should  you  stay  in  England,  i 
Stewart,  more  than  in  any  other  country’?  We  i 
have  no  ties  but  one  another.”  She  lookecl  at  him 
more  sharply  here,  through  all  her  earnestness.  ' 
“  Friendships  and  the  obligations  they  bring  are  i 
not  for  us.  Tlie  world  has  no  home-bonds  for  us.  | 
Where  money  is  to  be  made  you  can  live,  in  such  ' 
content  as  you  can  ever  have ;  and  where  you  are,  I  I 
am  as  content  as  I  can  ever  be.” 

“  You  are  a  cheerful  counsellor,”  Routh  broke  out 
in  uncontrollable  passion.  “  Do  you  think  I  am 
mad,  woman,  when  I  have  played  so  desperate  a  , 
game,  and  am  winning  it  so  fast,  that  I  should  throw  I 
up  my  cards  now  ’?  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this.  1 
Come  to  your  senses,  if  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you 
can,  for  I  will  not  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  will  not  leave  this  place  an  hour  sooner  than 
I  intended  to  leave  it.  And  as  to  leaving  England, 
if  the  worst  came  to  pass  that  could  happen,  I 
should  hardly  be  driven  to  that  extremity.  What 
devil  is  in  you,  Harriet,  to  prompt  you  to  exasperate 
me,  when  I  looked  to  you  for  help  ’?  ” 

“  AVhat  devil  is  in  you,”  she  answered  him,  rising 
as  she  spoke,  “  that  is  prompting  you  to  your  ruin  ? 
What  devil,  do  I  say’?  Words,  mere  wonls.  What 
do  I  know  or  believe  of  Gotl,  or  ilcvil,  or  any  ruling 
power  but  the  wicked  will  of  men  and  women,  to 
waylay,  and  torture,  and  destroy  ’?  The  deril  of 
blindness  is  in  you,  the  devil  of  wilfulness,  the  devil 
of  falsehooil  and  ingratitude ;  and  a  blacker  devil 
still,  I  tell  you.  See  that  it  does  not  rend  you,  as  I 
read  in  the  old  book  —  forever  closed  for  me.” 

Her  breast  was  heaving  violently,  and  her  eyes 
were  unnaturally  bright,  but  there  was  not  a  ray  of 
color  in  her  face,  and  her  voice  was  rapid  and  unfal¬ 
tering  In  its  utterance.  Routh  looked  at  her,  and 
hateil  her.  Hated  her,  and  fe.arcd  her,  and  uttered 
never  a  word. 

“  The  madness  that  goes  before  destruction  is 
coming  fast  upon  you,”  she  said ;  “  I  see  it  none  the 
more  clearly  because  that  destruction  must  involve 
me  too.  Let  it  come ;  I  am  ready  for  it,  as  I  have 
been  ready  for  any  evil  for  a  long  time  now.  You 
speak  idle  words  to  me  when  you  reproach  me, 
Stew.art.  I  am  above  and  Tbeyond  reproach  from 
you.  I  am  as  wicked  a  woman,  if  the  definition  of 
good  and  evil  be  true, as  ever  lived  upon  this  earth; 
but  I  have  been,  and  am.  ,to  you  what  no  good  wo¬ 
man  could  be,  —  and  look  to  it,  if  you  requite  me 
ill.  I  don’t  threaten  you  in  saying  this,  —  no  threats 
can  come  from  me,  nor  would  any  avail,  —  but  in 
your  treachery  to  me,  its  own  punishment  will  be 
hidden,  ready  to  sprinfj  out  upon  and  destroy  you. 
Scorn  my  influence,  slight  my  counsel,  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  words  that  are  inspired  by  love  such  as 
only  a  wretch  like  me,  with  no  hopo'or  faith  at  all 
in  Heaven,  and  only  this  hope  and  faith  on  Earth, 
can  feel, —  and  see  the  end.” 
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He  stepped  forward  and  was  going  to  speak,  but 
she  put  out  her  hand  and  stopped  him. 

“  Not  now.  Don’t  siiy  anything  to  me,  don’t  ask 
me  anything  now.  Don’t  speak  words  that  I  must 
be  doomed  tbrever  to  remember,  —  forever  to  long 
to  forget.  Have  so  much  mercy  on  me,  for  the  sake 
of  the  past  and  for  the  sake  of  the  present.  Ruin 
is  impending  over  us ;  if  you  will,  you  may  escape 
it ;  but  there  is  only  one  way.” 

She  had  drawn  near  the  door  as  she  spoke  the 
last  words.  In  another  instant  she  had  left  him. 

Left  him  in  a  most  unenviable  state  of  bewilder¬ 
ment,  rage,  and  confusion.  The  emotion  which  had 
overpowered  him  when  he  had  made  the  discovery 
of  yesterday  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  astonish¬ 
ment  with  which  Harriet’s  words  had  filled  him. 
An  uneasy  sense,  which  was  not  anything  so  whole¬ 
some  as  shame,  was  over  him.  What  did  she  know 
of  his  late  proceedings  ?  Had  she  watched  him  ? 
Had  .any  of  the  gossiping  tongues  of  the  place  carried' 
the  tidings  of  the  beautiful  American’s  openly  pa¬ 
raded  conquest  ‘i  No :  that  could  hardly  be,  for 
Harriet  knew  no  one  at  Homburg  but  George,  and 
Geoige  knew  nothing  .about  him.  Was  ho  not  al- 
w.ays  with  either  his  mother,  or  his  uncle,  or  with 
Harriet  herself  V  Besides,  George  would  not  say 
anything  to  Harriet  that  could  hurt  her.  The  fel¬ 
low  was  a  fool  and  soft-hearted,  his  quondam  friend 
thought,  with  much  satisfaction.  He  must  set  it 
right  with  Harriet,  however;  under  .any  circum¬ 
stances  he  must  not  quarrel  with  her ;  in  this  fresh 
complication  particularly.  It  could  only  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  notion  that  she  had  taken,  and  he  must  endeavor 
to  remove  it ;  for  though  he  was  horribly  weary  of 
her,  though  he  hated  her  at  that  moment,  and  felt 
that  he  should  very  likelv  continue  to  hate  her,  even 
at  that  moment,  and  whde  resolved  to  disreg<ard  her 
advice,  and  utterly  unmoved  by  her  appeal,  he  knew 
he  could  not  afford  to  lose  her  aid. 

If  the  beautiful  American  could  have  seen  the 
visions  of  probabilities  or  possibilities  in  which  she 
was  concerned,  that  floated  through  Stew.art  Routh’s 
mind  as  he  stood  gazing  out  of  the  window  when 
his  wife  had  left  him,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  felt 
rather  uneasy  at  the  revelation.  Mrs.  P.  Ireton 
Bembridge  was  not  an  adept  at  reading  character, 
and  sometimes,  when  a  disagreeable  impression  that 
her  new  admirer  was  a  man  of  stronger  will  and 
tougher  material  than  she  altogether  liked  to  deal 
with  crossed  her  mind,  she  would  dismiss  it  with  the 
reflection  that  such  earnestness  was  very  flattering 
and  very  exciting  for  a  time,  and  the  duration  of 
that  time  was  entirely  within  her  choice  and  discre- 
tion. 

Stewart  Routh  stood  at  the  window  thinking 
hurriedly  and  confusedly  of  these  things.  There 
w,as  a  strange  fear  over  him,  with  all  his  assurance, 
with  all  the  security  which  he  affirmed  over  and 
over  again  to  himself,  and  backed  up  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  he  had  determined  from  the  first  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  Harriet. 

“  If  my  own  safety  positively  demands  it,”  he 
thought,  “Jim’s  evidence  about  the  note  will  be 
useful,  and  the  p.ayment  to  the  landlady  will  be  tol¬ 
erably  conclusive.  DalLos  told  Harriet  the  initials 
were  A.  F.  I  wonder  it  never  occurred  to  me  at 
the  time.” 

Presently  he  heard  Harriet’s  step  ii»  the  corridor. 
It  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  sitting-room,  then 
passed  on,  and  she  went  out.  She  was  closely 
veiled,  and  did  not  turn  her  head  towards  the  win¬ 
dow  as  she  went  by.  Routh  drew  nearer  and 


watched  her,  as  she  walked  swiftly  away.  Then  he 
caught  sight  of  George  Dallas  approaching  the 
house.  He  and  Harriet  met  and  shook  hands,  then 
George  turned  and  walked  beside  her.  They  were 
soon  out  of  sight. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  shall  see  much  more  of  Hom¬ 
burg,”  George  was  saying.  “  My  mother  has  taken 
an  extraordinary  longing  to  get  back  to  Poynings. 
Dr.  Merle  says  she  must  not  he  opposed  in  anything 
not  really  injurious.  She  is  very  anxious  I  should 
go  with  her,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  is  very  kind  about 
it.” 

“  You  will  go,  George,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  quite  know  what  to  do,  Mrs.  Routh.  I 
don’t  like  to  let  my  mother  go  without  me,  now  that 
things  are  so  well  squared ;  I  don’t  like  to  persuade 
her  to  put  off  her  journey,  and  yet  I  feel  I  ought,  if 
possible,  to  remain  with  my  uncle  until  bis  truant 
son  turns  up.” 

“  Has  —  has  nothing  been  heard  of  him  yet  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  word.  I  was  awfully  frightened  about  it, 
though  I  hid  it  from  my  uncle,  until  I  met  Mrs.  P. 
Ireton,  &e.  But  though  she  did  n’t  say  much,  I 
could  see  by  her  manner  it  was  all  right.  Bless 
you,  she  knows  all  about  him,  Mrs.  Routh.  I  dare 
say  he  ’ll  appear  next  week,  and  be  very  little 
obliged  to  us  all  for  providing  a  family  party  for 
liim  here.”  • 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DURING  THE  LULL. 

Ox  the  appointed  day,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
Mr.  Felton,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  called  on 
Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge,  who  received  the  two 
gentlemen  with  no  remarkable  cordiality.  Coquetry 
was  so  inseparable  li-om  her  nature  and  habits,  that 
she  could  not  forbear  from  practising  a  few  of  her 
fascinations  upon  the  younger  man,  and  she  there¬ 
fore  relaxed  considerahly  from  the  first  formality  of 
her  demeanor  after  a  while.  But  George  Dallas 
was  the  least  promising  and  encouraging  of  subjects 
for  the  peculiar  practice  of  the  beautiful  widow,  and 
he  so  resolutely  aided  his  uncle  in  placing  the  con¬ 
versation  on  a  strictly  business  footing,  and  keeping 
it  there,  as  to  speedily  convince  the  lady  that  he 
was  entirely  unworthy  of  her  notice.  She  was  not 
destitute  of  a  certain  good  nature  which  rarely  fails 
to  accompany  beauty,  wealth,  and  freedom,  and  she 
settled  the  matter  with  herself  by  reflecting  that  the 
young  man  was  probabljr  in  love  with  some  pretty 
girl,  to  whom  he  wrote  his  verses,  and  considered  it 
proper  to  be  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of  all  fe¬ 
male  charmers  beside.  She  did  not  resent  his  inac¬ 
cessibility  ;  she  merely  thought  of  it  as  an  odd  coin¬ 
cidence  that  Mr.  Felton’s  nephew  should  be  as  little 
disposed  to  succumb  to  love  .as  Mr.  Felton  himself, 
and  felt  inclined  to  terminate  the  interview  as  soon 
as  possible.  Consequently,  she  made  her  replies  to 
Mr.  Felton’s  questions  shorter  and  colder  as  they 
sueceeded  one  another,  so  that  he  felt  some  difficulty 
in  putting  that  p.articular  query  on  which  Geoi^e 
had  laid  restricted  stress.  He  did  not  perceive  how 
deep  and  serious  his  nephew’s  misgivings  had  be¬ 
come,  and  George  grasped  at  every  excuse  that 
presented  itself  for  deferring  the  awakening  of  fears 
which,  once  aroused,  must  b^ome  poignant  and  ter¬ 
rible.  He  had  learned  from  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bem¬ 
bridge  some  of  the  facts  which  she  had  communi¬ 
cated  to  Routh :  young  Felton’s  intention  of  visiting 
Homburg  at  about  the  period  of  the  year  which  they 
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hiwl  then  reached  ,  his  departure  from  Paris,  and  the 
unbroken  silence  since  maintained  towards  her  as 
towards  ilr.  Felton  himself. 

The  information  she  had  to  pive  was  in  itself  so 
satisfactory,  so  trainjuillizing,  that  Sir.  Felton,  who 
had  no  re;ison  to  expect  obetlience  from  his  son,  felt 
all  his  fears — very  dim  and  vapue  in  comparison 
with  those  which  had  assailed  Georpe’s  mind  —  as- 
suagcil.  It  was  only  when  his  nej)hew  had  piven 
him  some  very  expressive  looks,  and  ho  had  seen 
the  fine  dark  eyes  of  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bianbridpe 
directed  unequivocally  towards  the  alleporieal  time¬ 
piece  which  constituted  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
the  Schwarzchild  mansion,  that  he  said,  — 

“My  nephew  has  never  seen  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
Bembridge,  and  1  have  no  likeness  of  him  with  me. 
I  know  you  arc  a  collector  of  photographs ;  perhaps 
you  have  one  of  Arthur  ?  ” 

“  I  had  one,  Mr.  Felton,”  replied  ^Irs.  Bembridpc, 
graciously,  “  and  would  have  shown  it  to  j\Ir.  Dallas 
with  pleasure  yesterday,  but,  unibrtunately,  1  have 
lost  it  in  some  unaecountible  way.” 

“  Indeed,”  s.aid  ilr.  Felton  ;  “  that  is  very  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Was  it  not  in  your  book,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  wore  it  in  a  locket,”  said  the  lady,  with  a  very 
slight  accession  to  the  rich  color  in  her  cheek,  — 
“  a  valuable  gold  locket,  too.  I  am  going  to  have 
it  cried.”  . 

“  Allow  me  to  n.ave  that  done  for  you,”  said  Mr. 
Felton.  “  If  you  will  describe  the  locket,  and  can 
say  where  you  wero  yesterday,  and  what  time,  I 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  .at  onee ;  these  may 
not  succeed,  you  know  ;  we  can  but  try.” 

So  Mrs.  Bembridpe  described  the  lost  trinket  ac¬ 
curately,  and  the  visit  came  to  a  conclusion.  As  the 
two  gentlemen  were  leaving  the  house,  they  met  Mr. 
Carruthers,  who  accosted  ilr.  Felton  with  stately 
kindliness,  and,  cnlei-ing  at  once  into  conversation 
with  him,  prevented  tlie  iniciadiange  of  any  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  interview  which  had  just  taken  jdace 
l)etween  the  uncle  .and  nephew.  George  left  the 
elder  gentlemen  together,  and  turned  his  stejis  to¬ 
wards  Harriet’s  lodgings.  In  a  few  minutes  he  met 
her  and  joined  her  in  her  walk,  as  Routh  had  seen 
from  the  window. 

lie  stoo<I  there,  long  after  George  .and  Harriet 
had  passed  out  of  sight,  thinking,  with  sullen  des¬ 
perate  rage,  of  all  she  had  said.  He  felt  like  an  ani¬ 
mal  in  a  trap.  All  his  care  and  cunning,  all  his 
caution  and  success,  had  come  to  this. 

It  was  strange,  perha[)s,  —  if  the  jtrobability  of  the 
strangeness  of  anything  in  such  tf  condition  of  mind 
as  his  can  be  defined,  —  that  he  seldom  thought  of 
the  dead  man.  No  curiosity  about  him  had  troubled 
the  triumph  of  Routh’s  schemes.  He  had  met  so 
many  men  in  the  course  of  his  life  who  were  mere 
wails  and  strays  in  the  world  of  pleasure  and 
swindling,  who  had  no  ties  and  no  history’ ;  .about 
whom  nobody  cared;  for  whom,  on  their  disappear¬ 
ance  from  the  haunts  in  which  their  presence  had 
been  familiar,  nobody  inquired,  that  one  more  such 
instance,  however  emphasized  by  his  own  sinister 
connection  with  him,  made  little  impression  on 
Stewart  Routh.  Looking  back  now  in  the  light  of 
this  revelation,  he  could  not  discover  that  any  inti¬ 
mation  had  ever  been  afforded  to,  or  had  ever  been 
overlooked  b^  him.  The  dead  man  had  never  dropped 
a  hint  by  which  his  identity  might  have  been  discov¬ 
ered,  nor  had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  betrayed 
the  slightest  wish  or  purpose  of  concealment,  which 
probably  would  have  aroused  Routh’s  curiosity,  and 
set  his  investigative  faculties  to  work.  He  had  never 


speculated,  even  at  times  when  all  his  callousness  j 
and  cynicism  did  not  avail  to  make  him  entirely  1 
oblivious  of  the  jiast,  on  the  possibility  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  anything  of  the  history  of  Philip  Deane;  he 
had  been  content  to  accept  it,  as  well  as  its  termi¬ 
nation,  ;us  among  the  number  of  the  wondoi  ful  mys-  ^ 
teries  of  this  wonderful  lite,  and  had,  so  far  as  in  i 
him  lay,  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind.  Noth-  : 
ing  that  had  ever  happened  in  his  Hie  Isfore  had  ! 
given  him  such  a  shock  as  the  discovery  he  had  made  ^ 
yesterday.  I 

The  liret  effect  on  him  has  been  seen  ;  the  second, 
ensuing  on  his  conversation  with  his  wile,  wns  a 
blind  and  desperate  r.age,  of  a  sort  to  whiidi  he  h;ul 
rarely  yielded,  and  of  whose  danger  he  was  dimly 
conscious,  even  at  its  height.  He  was  hke  a  m.iii 
walking;  on  a  rope  at  a  giddy  elevation,  to  whom  the 
first  faint  symptoms  of  vertigo  were  making  them¬ 
selves  felt,  who  was  invaded  by  the  dealh-bringiug 
temptation  to  look  down  and  around  him.  The 
soleiiiu  and  emphatic  warning  of  his  wife  had  liad 
its  effect  upon  his  intellect,  though  he  had  hardi  luvl 
his  heart  against  it.  It  was  wholly  im|K>jsiblc  that 
her  invariable  judgment,  ])erception,  anil  reasoii.ible- 
ness  —  the  qualities  to  which  he.  had  owed  so  miieli 
in  all  their  former  life  —  coiijd  become  ii.uiiicui.itely 
valueless  to  a  ni.ui  of  Roiilli’s  keenne.«s  ;  he  had  not 
yet  been  turneil  into  a  Ibol  by  his  suildcn  pas.  '.on  for 
tlie  beautiful  Americaii ;  he  still  retained  sul'icieat 
sense  to  wonder  and  scoff  at  him.self  for  having  been 
made  its  victim  so  readily;  and  he  raged  and  re¬ 
belled  against  the  conviction  that  Harriet  wr.s  right, 
but  raged  and  nibellcd  in  vain. 

In  the  whirl  of  his  thoughts  there  was  fierce  tor¬ 
ture,  which  he  strove  unavailingly  to  subdue  :  the 
impossibility  of  evading  the  disi-overy  which  must 
.‘<0011  be  made ;  the  .'idditional  crime  by  which  alone 
he  could  hope  to  escape  suspicion ;  a  sudden  unborn 
fear  that  Harriet  would  fail  him  in  this  need, — a 
fear  wdiich  simply  signified  despair,  —  a  horrid,  bal- 
lled,  furious  helplessnc-s ;  and  a  tormenting,  over¬ 
mastering  p.as.sion  lor  a  woman  who  treated  him 
with  all  the  calculated  cruelty  of  coquetry, —  iliesc 
wero  the  conllicting  elements  which  strove  in  the 
man's  dark,  bad  heart,  and  rent  it  between  them,  as 
he  stood  idly  by  the  window  where  his  wife  had  lie;  ii 
accustomed  to  sit  and  uilderpo  her  own  form  of  tor¬ 
ture. 

By  degrees  one  fear  got  the  mastery  over  liic 
others,  and  Routh  faced  it  boldly.  It  w.as  the  lear 
of  Harriet.  Sujipose  the  worst  came  to  tlie  woi'st, 
ho  thought,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape, 
would  she  sull’er  him  to  s.acrifice  George  lie 
could  do  it ;  the  de.sperate  resource  whie’i  he  had 
never  hinted  to  her  was  within  his  reiicli.  Tliev 
had  talked  over  all  possibilities  in  the  beginning, 
and  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  and  direction  of  ilight 
in  certain  contingencies,  but  ho  had  always  enter¬ 
tained  the  idea  of  denouncing  (.I;!i>rge,  and  now,  by 
the  aid  of  .Jim  Swain,  he  saw  his  w,aj'  to  doing  ?o 
e.a.sily  and  successfully.  Harriet  h.ad  ahv.iys  been  a 
difficulty,  and  now  the  obst.ocle  assumed  portentous 
proportions.  Ho  had  no  longer  his  old  power  over 
her.  Ho  knew  that ;  she  made  him  leel  this  in 
many  ways  ;  and  now  he  h.ad  arouseil  her  jealousy. 
He  lelt  instinctively  that  such  an  awakening  was 
full  of  terrible  danger ;  of  blind,  undiscoverable  per¬ 
il.  He  did  tjot  indeed  know  by  experience  what 
Harriet’s  jealousy  might  be,  but  he  knew  what  her 
love  was,  and  the  ungrateful  villain  trembled  in  his 
inmost  soul  .as  he  remembered  its  strength,  its  fear¬ 
lessness,  its  devotion,  its  passion,  and  its  unscrupu- 
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lousness,  and  thou;Tht  of  the  possibility  of  all  these 
bein;;  .arrayed  against  him.  Not  one  touch  of  pity 
for  iier,  not  one  thought  of  the  agony  of  such  love 
betrayed  and  slighted  ;  of  her  utter  loneliness ;  of 
her  complete  abandonment  ol’al!  her  life  to  him,  in¬ 
truded  upon  the  tumult  of  his  .angry  mind.  He 
could  have  cursed  the  love  which  had  so  served  him, 
now  th.at  it  tlireatened  oi)posilion  to  his  schemes  of 
passion  and  of  crime.  He  did  curse  it,  and  her, 

.  deeply,  bitterly,  as  one  shade  after  another  of  fierce 
I  evil  expression  crossed  his  fii(;o. 

I  There  was  truth  in  what  .she  had  said,  apart  from 
I  the  inaudlin  sentiment  from  which  not  even  the 
I  strongest-minded  woman,  he  supi>oseil,  couhl  wholly 
I  free  herseltj  —  th(!re  was  truth,  a  stern,  hard  truth. 

!  He  could  indeed  escape  now,  taking  with  him  just 
j  enoagli  money  to  enable  them  to  live  in  decent  com¬ 
fort,  or  to  make  a  frosli  start  in  a  distant  land,  where 
1  only  tlie  hard  and  honest  industries  throve  and  came 
to  goo!.  How  he  lo.atheil  the  thought!  How  !iis 
soul  .siekeneil  at  the  t  une,  misei'able  prospect !  He 
would  have  loathed  it  .always,  even  when  Harriet 
and  he  were  friends  and  lovers ;  anil  now,  when  he 
fe.ared  her,  when  he  w:is  tired  of  her,  when  he  h.ated 
her,  t )  contemplate  such  a  life  tio/r,  was  weree  — 

!  well,  not  worse  t'lan  death,  that  is  alw.ays  the  worst 
I  of  a!!  tilings  to  a  bad  man,  but  sometliing  too  b.ad  to 
I  be  thought  of.  There  was  truth  in  what  she  had 
said,  and  tlie  knowledge  of  what  was  in  his  own 
;  thoMglits,  the  knowledge  she  did  not  share,  made  it 
all  the  more  true. 

Supposing  he  determined  to  denounce  George, 

:  and  suppo.sing  Harriet  refused  to  aid  him,  what 
'  thei!  V  Then  he  must  only  set  her  at  defiance.  If 
such  a  wild  imjiossibility  ;u)  lier  betraying  him  could 
become  real,  it  would  be  useless.  She  was  his  wife; 
she  could  not  bear  witness  against  him ;  in  that  lay 
his  slvengtii  and  security,  even  should  the  very 
worst,  the  most  inconceiv.ably  unlikely  of  human 
events  come  to  pass.  And  he  would  set  her  .at  defi¬ 
ance  !  He  kcj)t  up  no  reticence  with  himself  now. 
Within  a  lew  daj’s  a  change  had  come  upon  him, 
which  would  have  been  terrible  even  to  him,  had  he 
studied  it.  He  hated  her.  Ho  hated  her,  not  only 
because  he  h.ad  fallen  madly  in  love  with  another 
woman  and  was  day  by  day  becoming  more  en¬ 
slaved  by  this  new  passion;  not  eliielly  even  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  but  because  she  w.as  a  living  link 
between  him  and  the  past.  That  this  should  have 
happened  now !  That  she  should  have  right  and 
reason,  eomnion  sense,  and  all  the  force  of  probabil¬ 
ity  on  her  side,  in  urging  him  to  fiy,  now,  —  now 
when  he  was  prospering,  when  the  success  of, a  new 
siM'ciilat.ion  in  which  he  had  just  engaged  would, 
with  ahiwst  absolute  certainty,  bring  him  fortune,  — 
t!iis  exasperated  him  almost  to  the  point  of  frenzy. 

Then  there  arose  before  his  tossed  and  tormented 
mind  the  vision  of  a  blissful  possibility.  This  other 
beautiful,  fascinating  woman,  who  had  conquered 
him  by  a  glance  of  her  imi)erial  eyes,  who  had  lieek- 
oned  him  to  her  leet  by  a  wave  of  her  imperial 
hand,  —  could  he  not  make  her  love  him  well  enough 
to  sacrifice  herself  for  him  also  ?  Might  he  not  cscajie 
from  the  toils  wl-.ieh  wore  closing  around  him  into  a 
new,  a  glorious  liberty,  into  a  life  of  wealth,  and 
pleasure,  and  love?  She  had  yielded  so  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  first  influence  he  had  tried  to  exert 
over  her;  she  had  .admitted  him  so  readily  to  an 
intimacy  to  whoso  impropriety,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  society,  she  had  unhesitatingly  avowed 
herself  aware  and  indifferent;  she  h.ad  evinced  such 
undisguised  pleasure  in  his  society,  and  had  accepted 


I  his  unscrupulous  homage  so  unscrupulously,  that  he 
had  as  much  reason  as  a  eoarsc-niindcd  man  need 
have  desired  for  building  up  a  fabric  of  the  most 
presumptuous  hope. 

As  these  thoughts  swept  over  him,  Routh  turned 
from  the  window,  and  began  ag.ain  to  stride  up  and 
down  the  room.  His  dark  face  cleared  up,  the  hot 
blood  spread  itself  over  his  sallow  cheek,  and  his 
deep-set  eyes  sparkled  with  a  sinister  liglit.  The 
desperate  expedient  to  which  he  had  resorted  on 
the  previous  day  had  gained  him  time,  and  time 
was  everything  in  the  game  he  designed  to  play 
I'lie  discovery  would  not  be  made  for  some  time 
by  George  Dallas.  AVhen  it  should  be  inailc,  his  tri¬ 
umph  might  be  secured,  he  might  be  beyond  the 
re.ach  of  h.irin  from  such  a  eau.se,  safe  in  an  clysium, 
v.dtli  no  haunting  d.anger  to  disturb.  The  othei-s 
concerned  might  be  left  to  their  fate,  —  left  to  get 
out  of  anv  dilliciilty  that  might  arise,  a.s  best  they 
eonld.  The  time  wiia  short,  but  that  would  hut  in¬ 
spire  him  with  more  eour.age  and  confidence ;  the 
daring  of  desperation  was  a  mood  which  suited 
Stew.art  llouth  well. 

Hours  told  in  such  cases.  The  fire  and  e.arnest- 
ness  with  which  he  had  spoken  to  the  beautiful  wid¬ 
ow  had  evidently  surprised  and,  he  thought,  touched 
her.  If  the  demonstration  had  not  been  made  in 
his  own  favor,  but  in  that  of  another,  no  one  would 
have  more  remlily  understood  than  Stewart  llouth 
how  much  beauty  of  form  and  feature  counts  lor  in 
the  interpretation  of  emotion,  how  little  real  mean¬ 
ing  there  may  be  in  the  beam  of  a  dark  bright  eye, 
how  little  genuine  emotion  in  the  flush  of  a  rose- 
tinted  cheek.  But  it  w.as  his  own  case,  and  precise¬ 
ly  because  it  was,  Stewart  llouth  interpreted  every 
sign  which  his  captor  had  made  according  to  his 
wishes  rather  than  by  the  light  of  his  experience. 
Imleed,  he  had  little  exiierience  of  a  kind  to  .avail 
him  in  the  present  instance;  hi.<  e.xperienee  had 
been  of  stronger,  even  more  ilangerous  tyjies  of 
v/omanhood  than  that  which  Mrs.  Beinbridge  rej>- 
sented,  or  of  the  infinitely  meaner  and  lower.  As 
he  mused  and  brooded  over  the  vision  which  had 
flashed  upon  him,  not  merely  as  a  possibility  to  be 
entertained,  as  a  hope  to  bo  cherished,  but  as  some¬ 
thing  certain  and  definite  to  be  done,  bis  sjiirits,  his 
courage,  his  audacity  ro.se,  and  the  dark  cloud  of 
dread  and  foreboding  fell  from  hini.  He  had  so 
long  known  himself  lor  a  villain,  that  there  was  not 
even  a  momentary  recoil  in  his  mind  from  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  baseness  of  the  proceeding  which  he  con¬ 
templated.  _  _  , 

“  I  can  count  upon  a  fortnight,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  wliile  completing  a  careful  toilet,  “  and  by  that 
time  I  shall  either  be  away  from  all  this  with  her, 
or  I  shall  bo  obliged  to  put  George  Dalhis  in  jeop- 
.ardy.  If  I  fail  with  her,  —  but  I  won’t  think  of  fail¬ 
ure  ;  I  cannot  tail.”  He  left  a  message  for  Harriet, 
to  the  efleet  that  he  should  not  dine  at  home  that 
day  (but  without  any  explanation  of  his  further 
movements),  and  went  out. 

“  I  do  not  sec  the  force  of  your  reasons  for  object¬ 
ing  to  my  introducing  you  to  my  mother,”  said  George 
Dallas  to  Harriet.  Mrs.  Carriithei's  had  passed  them 
in  an  ojien  e.arriage  during  their  walk,  and  George 
h.ad  urged  Harriet  to  make  his  mother’s  acquaintance. 

“  Don’t  you  ?  ”  she  replied,  with  a  smile  in  which 
weariness  and  sadness  mingled.  “  I  think  you 
would,  if  you  thought  over  them  a  little.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  neecs-sity  for  avoiding  anything  like  an 
unpleasant  or  distressing  impression  on  her  mind, 
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and  you  know,  George,”  she  said,  anticipating  and  I 
silencing  deprecation  by  'n  gesture,  “  if  she  reinem- 
bets  your  mention  of  me  at  all,  she  can  remember  it 
only  to  be  distressed  by  it ;  and  the  almost  equally 
important  consideration  of  not  incurring  your  step¬ 
father’s  anger  in  any  way.” 

“  As  for  that,  I  assure  you  he  Ls  everything  that  is 
kind  to  me  now,”  said  George. 

“  I  am  happy  to  hear  it ;  but  do  not,  therefore, 
fall  into  an  error  which  would  come  very  easy  to  your 
sanguine  and  facile  temperament.  Be  sure  he  is  not 
changed  in  his  nature,  however  modified  ho  may  be 
in  his  manners.  Be  quite  sure  he  would  object  to 
your  former  associates  just  tvs  strongly  as  ever  ;  and 
remember,  he  would  be  right  in  doing  so.  Will  you 
take  my  advice  once  more,  George  ?  You  have 
done  it  before  —  ”  she  stopped,  and  something  like 
a  shudder  passed  over  her ;  “  let  bygones  be  com¬ 
pletely  bygones.  Never  try  to  .associate  the  life  and 
the  home  that  will  be  yours  for  the  future  with  any¬ 
thing  in  the  past,  —  least,  O  least  of  all,  with  us.” 

“  ^^^lat  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Routh  ?  ”  George 
asked  her,  eagerly.  “  Do  you  mean  that  you  want 
to  give  me  up  ?  I  know  Routh  does  —  he  has  not 
spoken  to  me  a  dozen  times  of  his  own  accord  since 
he  has  been  here  —  but  you,  do  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  me  ?  ” 

She  p.aused  for  a  moment  bt'fore  she  answered 
him.  Should  she  say  Yes,  and  be  done  with  it  ? 
Should  she  let  things  drift  on  to  the  inevitable  end, 
jnelding  to  the  lassitude  of  mind  and  body  which 
was  stealing  over  herV  Should  she  gain  .another 
argument  to  use  in  a  renewed  appc.al  to  her  husband 
for  the  flight  in  which  she  saw  the  sole  prospect  of 
s.afety,  by  providing  herself  with  the  power  of  telling 
him  a  rupture  had  taken  pl.ace  between  herself  and 
Dalhis,  and  her  power  of  guiding  him  was  gone  ? 
The  temptation  w.as  strong,  but  caution,  habitual  to 
her,  instinctive  in  her,  restrained  her.  Not  yet,  she 
thought.:  this  may  be  my  next  move.  George  re¬ 
peated  his  question.  — 

“  Do  you  mean  that  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  ” 

“  No,”  she  answered,  “  I  do  not,  George.  I  was 
only  led  into  overstating  what  I  do  want,  that  you 
should  conform  to  your  step-fixther’s  rea.sonable 
wishes.  He  has  Ixsen  generous  to  you,  be  you  just 
towards  him.” 

“  I  will,”  said  George,  warmly.  “  I  wonder  how 
far  he  will  carry  his  newly-found  good-will.  I  won¬ 
der  —  ”  he  paused  ;  the  name  of  Clare  Carruthers 
was  on  his  lips  ;  in  another  moment  he  would  have 
spoken  of  her  to  Harriet.  He  would  h.ave  told  her 
of  the  self-reproach,  mingled,'  however,  with  hope, 
which  daily  grew  and  throve  in  the  congenial  soil  of 
his  sanguine  nature ;  he  would  have  pierced  Har¬ 
riet’s  heart  with  a  new  sorrow,  a  fresh  remorse,  by 
telling  her  of  another  life,  young,  innocent,  and 
beautiful,  involved  in  the  storm  about  to  burst,  whose 
threatenings  were  already  sounding  in  the  air.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  —  the  name  of  Clare  Carruthers 
w.as  never  to  be  spoken  by  George  to  Harriet.  Ap¬ 
parently  she  hail  not  heard  his  last  words ;  her  at¬ 
tention  h.ad  str.ayed  ;  she  was  very  weary. 

“  I  must  go  home,”  she  said,  abruptly.  “  We  are 
close  to  your  mother’s  house.  You  had  better  go  to 
her  now  ;  she  has  returned  from  her  drive.” 

“  Let  me  see  you  home,”  said  George ;  “  pr,ay 
don’t  dismiss  me  in  tills  waj''.” 

“  No,  no,”  she,  said,  hurriedly ;  “  let  me  have  my 
own  way,  please.  You  will  come  to  me  to-morrow, 
and  let  me  know  your  plans.” 

She  stood  still,  and  put  out  her  hand  so  decidedly 


in  the  attitude  of  farewell,  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  leave  of  her.  They  parted  on  the 
shaded  road,  close  to  the  garden  gate  of  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers’s  hou.se.  As  Harriet  walked  away  with  her 
usu.tl  r.ipid  step,  George  looked  after  her  very  sadly. 

“  She  is  fearfully  changed,”  he  said ;  “  1  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  Since  I  went  to  Amsterdam  she 
might  have  lived  twenty  years  and  been  less  al¬ 
tered.  Can  it  be  that  my  uncle  is  right,  that  Routh 
ilh-treats  her?  I  wonder  if  there’s  any  truth  in 
what  those  fellows  said  last  night  about  him  and  Mrs. 
P.  Ireton  ?  If  (here  is,  it’s  an  infernal  shame,  — uu 
infernal  shame.”  And  George  Dalhis  opened  the 
little  gate  in  the  wall,  and  walked  up  the  garden 
with  a  moody  countenance,  on  which,  however, 
a  smile  showed  itself  as  he  lifted  his  h.at  gayly  to  his 
mother,  who  nodded  to  him  from  the  window  .above. 
His  spirits  rose  un.aceountably.  'The  positive  inliir- 
mation  which  Mrs.  Bembridge  h.ad  airorded  Mr. 
Felton  relative  to  his  son’s  expected  arrival  had  im¬ 
mensely  relieved  George’s  mind.  He  w.ss  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  his  novel;  <lay  by  d.ay  his 
mother’s  health  was  improving.  His  prospects  were 
bright.  The  distressing  recollection  of  Deane,  and 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  tragedy,  were  be¬ 
coming  light  and  easy  to  him ;  sometimes  he  forgot 
all  about  it.  If  he  could  but  win  his  ste-ir-fither’s 
confidence  .and  regard  salliciently  to  induce  liim  to 
pardon  his  clandestine  acquaintance  with  Clare,  he 
would  be  altogether  happy.  How  serene  and  beau¬ 
tiful  the  weather  was !  He  stood  in  the  veranda, 
which  extended  into  the  garden,  bareheaded,  and 
inhaled  the  sweet  air  with  keen  pleasure.  Ilis  im¬ 
pressionable  nature  readily  threw  off  care  and  caught 
at  enjoyment. 

“  It ’s  such  a  glorious  afternoon,  mother,”  he  said, 
as  he  entered  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  sitting-room ;  “  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  enjoyed  your  drive.” 

“  I  did,  very  much,”  ids  mother  replied.  “  The 
air  seems  rather  closer,  I  think,  since  I  came  in.  I 
fancy  we  shall  have  a  storm.” 

“  O  no,”  said  George,  carelessly.  Then  he  said : 
“  Siiall  I  read  you  my  last  chapter  ?  I  want  to  post 
it  this  evening.  It ’s  a  funny  ch.apter,  mother.  I 
bring  in  the  ipiecr  old  bookseller  1  told  you  about, 
who  persisted  in  Ixiing  his  own  banker.” 

“  I  remember,  George.  V.'hat  are  you  looking 
.at  ?  ”  He  h.ad  taken  up  a  letter  from  the  table  be¬ 
side  her,  and  was  scrutinizing  the  addre.’s  closely. 
“  Are  you  admiring  the  handwriting  ?  That  is  a 
letter  from  Clare  Carruthers.” 

“  O,”  said  George.  And  he  laid  down  the  letter, 
and  went  to  fetcli  his  manuscript.  So  it  was  she 
who  had  forwarded  IV^r.  Felton’s  letters  to  him. 
Ellen  must  h.ave  asked  her  to  do  so,  —  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  talked  of  him,  —  have  mentioned  him  in 
some  way.”  • 

But  h.ad  she  done  so  in  a  m.anncr  to  arouse  any  sus¬ 
picion  in  Cl.ai’c’s  mind  of  his  identity  ?  Did  Clare 
remember  him  ?  Did  she  think  of  him  ?  Would 
she  forgive  him  when  she  should  know  all  ?  These, 
and  scores  of  cognate  rpicstions,  did  George  D.dlas 
put  vainly  to  himself  while  he  read  to  his  mother  a 
chapter  of  his  novel,  whigh  certainly  did  not  gain  in 
effect  by  his  abstraction.  It  pleased  the  listener, 
however,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  his  preoccupa¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  he  made  the  packet  up  for  post  he 
came  to  a  resolution  that  on  the  following  day  he 
would  tell  Harriet  “  all  about  it,”  and  act  on  her  ad¬ 
vice. 

With  nightfall  the  wind  arose,  and  a  storm  blew 
and  raged  over  the  little  white  town,  over  tne  dark 
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are  victims  to  this  kind  of  energetic  ruling  it  is  poor 
comfort  to  know  that  the  same  wearisome  repetition 
awaits  them  on  the  morrow. 

Kind-hearted  people  often  unintentionally  inflict 
considerable  annoyance  on  their  friends  by  iuipiir- 
ing  anxiously  every  morning  after  their  health.  One 
comfort  is  tLat  the  inquirer  often  forgets  to  wait  for 
a  reply ;  for  as  sleepless  nights  and  aching  heails  are 
in  themselves  sufHciently  miserable,  few  are  desirous 
of  going  through  a  cross-examination  ujion  them. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  change  of  late 
years  in  the  fashion  of  breaktiist.  It  is  a  goo<l  deal 
more  ad  libitum  as  to  time,  ranging  from  half  past 
nine  to  twelve.  Tea  and  coftee  are  seldom  now 
put  ujxm  the  table,  but  are  made  out  of  the  room, 
or  by  servants,  on  the  side-table,  who  hand  the  cups 
its  they  are  wanted.  In  some  large  houses  several 
small  tables  .are  set  for  brcakfjist,  so  that,  iis  there 
are  only  three,  or  at  most  four  places,  people  may 
be  said  in  some  sense  to  breakfast  alone,  or  at  least 
with  whom  they  please.  This  is,  uiiou  tlie  whole,  a 
good  arrangement,  but  we  doubt  if  it  would  not  be 
still  more  desirable  lor  people  to  breakflust  alone  in 
their  rooms.  The  objection  to  this  would  probably 
be,  that  to  carry  up  bieakfiu<t  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
people  as  varied  and  recherche  as  it  is  m.ade  now, 
consisting  of  fish,  hot  and  cold  meat,  and  fruit, 
as  well  as  tea,  cotl’ee,  bread,  butter,  and  eggs,  — 
to  send  up,  in  fact,  to  each  person  a  miniiiturc 
dinner,  would  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  largest 
establishment.  One  way,  and  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  meeting  this  dilliculty  would  be  to  imitate  the 
example  of  most  foreigners,  who  have  a  eu[)  of  cof¬ 
fee  or  chocolate  when  they  first  rise,  and  only  come 
down  at  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  for  the  dejeuner, 
which  with  them  corresponds  to  our  luncheon  ;  lor 
no  more  eating  is  considered  necessary  till  dinniT- 
time,  which  is  generally  not  later  than  seven  o’clock. 
They  have  meat  and  wine  .as  well  as  tea  and  eolfee, 
and  their  dejebner,  in  liict,  combines  breakfast  and 
luncheon  in  one.  This  is  in  many  resjiects  a  much 
wiser  division  of  the  day,  as  it  leaves  the  whole  af¬ 
ternoon  free  for  exercise  or  amusement,  cither  at 
home  or  abroad.  Bat  the  amount  of  food  that  is 
put  before  us  at  breakfast  is  totally  unnecessary,  and 
if  the  meal  were  clianged  to  a  moiaj  simple  one 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  difficulty  about  hav¬ 
ing  it  alone. 

Though  we  have  been  discussing  our  breakfast, 
nothing  lias  been  said  of  .the  food  of  which  it  should 
consist.  People’s  t.astcs  are  so  different  that  it  is  (juitc 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  gastronomic  law  upon 
a  meal  the.  constituents  of  which  vary  from  bread 
and  water  to  salmon  and  grouse,  and  jiule  de  foie 
grax.^ 

We  have  seen  unhappy  wretches  deliberately  pour 
out  a  tumbler  of  cold  w.ater  as  their  only  breakfast 
beverage.  Others,  who  make  etpial  sacrifices  at  the 
sliriiie  of  health,  ai-e  content  to  abjure  even  bread 
anil  butter,  and  breakfast  entii-ely  on  some  unpal- 
iitable  mes.s,  which,  by  dint  of  advertisements,  has 
worked  its  way  into  fashion.  Gentlemen  who  are 
addicted  to  field  sports,  and  who  for  the  most  ])art 
•lespise  luncheon,  make  breakfast  a  most  sulistantial 
meal.  Indeed,  modern  breakfasts  seem  drifting 
back  to  the  beef  and  ale  and  goodly  capons  that 
young  ladies  found  necessary  to  support  nature  in 
Queen  Eliz.abeth’s  time.  Ladies,  and  idle  men  of 
a  more  sedentary  turn,  are  contented  to  depend 
mainly  upon  luncheon. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  breakfasts,  besides  tlie 
early  morning  meal  of  which  we  have  been  speak¬ 


ing.  It  is  a  consrant  h.abit  with  the  literary  world 
in  Ixmdon  to  have  reunions  of  scientific  and  agree-' 
able  people  early  in  the  day,  and  what  in  the  even¬ 
ing  would  be  a  conversazione,  in  the  morning  is 
simply  called  a  breakfast.  But  the  greatest  misno¬ 
mer  of  all  is  the  habit,  in  London,  of  calling  a  din¬ 
ner,  and  a  ball  and  a  supper,  if  given  al  fresco,  a 
“  breakfast.”  No  one  dreams  of  going  to  these  par¬ 
ties  till  five  o’clock,  and  they  last  frequently  till  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  As  the  meeting  usually 
takes  jilace  in  the  garden  or  grounds  of  some  villa 
near  London,  the  guests  ajipear  in  morning  dresses, 
which  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  this  strangely  mis- 
.applied  term. 

Tiiere  is  another  annoyance  to  which  those  who 
never  bivakfast  alone  are  exjxeed.  Letters  in  the 
country  always  arrive  in  the  morning,  and  we  are  tol¬ 
erably  sure  when  we  go  down  st.airs  to  find  a  packet 
of  letters  on  the  table  aw,aiting  us.  It  is  amusing  to 
watch  the  dilfereiit  manner  in  which  people  behave 
about  their  letters.  Some  dart  eagerl.y  upon  them, 
.are  instantly  absorbed  in  \heir  contents,  from  time 
to  time  doling  out  small  pieces  of  intelligimce  from 
them  ;  others  examine  them  carefully,  and  then  lay 
them  .aside,  deferring  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  of 
their  perus.al  to  a  ‘‘more  convenient  season”; 
others,  and  these  for  the  most  part  young  men,  take 
them  uj)  with  real  or  alTectcd  Indilfcrence,  and 
transfer  them  at  once  to  their  jiockets.  The  chances 
are  that  these  consist  principally  of  reminders,  more 
or  less  pressing,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bond 
Street,  Itcgent  Street,  and  Piccadilly.  Their  con¬ 
tents  may  jwssibly  be  paraphrased  in  the  parody  of 
a  well-known  ballad  :  — 

“  You  rpm'*m.)er,  you  remomber, 

The  HU!*.*  bill  yju  owj  j 
’T  i:i  but  t\7(>  pouod  ten  aii>l  four,  sir, 

And  I  ’vc  waited  Itmj?,  you  know. 

“On  my  wor.l,  sir,  on  my  word,  sir, 

1  would  u’t  trouble  now, 

But  I  Ve  ^ot  a  Ions  account,  sir, 

To  make  up,  and  donU  know  how, 

“You  tio  take,  sir,  you  do  give,  sir. 

Three  letters  every  day  *, 

0  1)  V  U  whnt  you  take,  sir, 

I  0  U  Is  what  you  pay.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  “  rejected  addresses  ” 
form  a  large  portion  of  many  jicople’s  correspond¬ 
ence  !  Tliere  is  one  very  odd  peculiaritv  that  many 
people  have  about  their  letters,  and  one  for  which 
it  is  difiicult  to  account.  If  a  letter  or  note  is 
brought,  and  the  receiver  is  somewhat  puzzled  to 
know  from  whence  it  comes,  the  seal  is  closely  in¬ 
vestigated,  the  direction  pondered  over,  the  post¬ 
mark  held  up  to  tlie  light;  every  possible  trouble  is 
taken  to  examine  the  outsiile  of  a  letter,  when,  hy 
simpl.y  opening  it,  the  desired  knowledge  woiil.l  bo 
attained.  Does  tliis  show  that  human  nature  de¬ 
lights  in  a  mystery? 

In  some  houses  it  is  t!ie  custom  for  the  children  to 
be  brought  down  to  be  admired  at  breakfast.  Tiiis 
h.abit,  unless  the  eliildrcii  are  i^uiet  to  stupidity,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  a  nuisance,  'liie  only  time  tint  wc 
can  gladly  b.ail  tlie  appearance  of  children  out  of 
their  own  legitimate  sidicre,  is  in  the  formidable 
hall-hour  before  dinner  is  announced.  Tlien  they 
create  a  diversion,  and  possibly  suggest  tojiics  of 
conversation. 

Broakfast  is  gener.ally,  more  or  less,  a  solemn  pro¬ 
cess.  The  only  aim  at  sprightliiicss  it  was  ever  our 
fate  to  witness  was  so  disastrous  in  its  results  that 
we  could  only  hope  the  attempt  would  never  be  re¬ 
peated.  It  was  at  a  large  ji  irty  in  a  country-house, 
and  the  conversation  had  accidentally  turned  upon 
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eggs.  The  young  lady  of  the  house,  who  was  seated 
by  a  ci-tlevant  jeunc  homme,  an  exquisite  of  the  last 
generation,  who  had  been  evidently  taken  with  her 
beauty  and  gay  spirits,  declared  that  it  was  imjwssi- 
ble  to  break  an  egg  by  pressing  it  ever  so  tightly, 
provided  you  held  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
ends,  and  no  other  part,  touch  the  palms  of  the 
hands.  Her  neighbor  heard  her  with  a  supercilious 
smile,  and  recommended  her  to  try.  She  repeated 
that  she  had  seen  it  done  constantly,  and  would 
convince  him  there  and  then  of  the  truth  of  her  as¬ 
sertion.  So  saying,  she  took  up  an  egg,  and  turning 
towards  liiiii,  said,  “  Now,  see  if  I  am  not  right !  ” 
When,  to  her  dismay,  the  egg  smashed  at  once,  and 
its  contents  spurteil  over  the  very  particular  gentle¬ 
man  by  her  side,  soiling  his  faultless  shirt  anil  waist¬ 
coat.  and  clinging  jiertinaciously  to  his  whiskers  and 
jtuhbly  bcanl.  Utterly  dismayed  at  such  a  very 
unexpected  disaster,  partly  Irom  amusement,  and 
partly  from  nervousness,  Miss - burst  into  a  vio¬ 

lent  iit  of  laughter. 

Her  example  was  followed  by  several  others,  for 
in  truth  nothing  could  present  a  more  ludicrous  and 
unhappy  appearance  than  the  poor  man.  Besides 
which,  he  was  furiously  angry,  believing  the  whole 
thing  to  have  been  a  previously  airanged  practical 
joke,  and  to  see  that  he  was  the  laughing-stock  of 
tlie  company,  of  course  enraged  him  still  more.  In 
vain  the  j)oor  girl  tried  to  explain  that  the  accident 
was  quite  iinintention.al,  and,  indeed,  that  her  theory 
still  held  good,  as  the  egg  was  broken  not  by  the 
prcs.sure  but  by  her  ring,  which  she  had  forgotten  to 
remove.  He  would  hear  nothing,  hurried  out  of 
the  roc.m  to  rejiair  the  mischief  done  to  his  dress, 
and  would  not  return  to  the  breakfast-table ;  in  fact, 
we  did  not  see  him  again,  for  he  leth  the  house  the 
same  day. 

W’e  have  not  spoken  of  the  arrangement  of  a 
breakfast-table,  or  the  pretty  decorations  of  which  it 
is  capable.  Flowers  seem  more  in  keeping  with 
bmakf.ist  than  with  dinner,  for  if  the  china  is  ever  so 
beautiful,  or  the  ilaniask  ever  so  fine,  a  breakfast- 
table  is  dull  and  colorless  without  them.  But  how¬ 
ever  inviting  it  may  be  made,  we  still  hold  to  our 
theory  that  tor  tlie  most  part  it  b  better  to  breakfast 
alune. 


ENGLAND’S  FIRST  ORIENTAL  TRAVELLER. 

A  itKPUiXT  of  Mr.  Ilalliwell's  early  edition  of  the 
venerable  Sir  Jolin  Maundevile  rec.alls  attention  to 
the  iirst  of  that  long  line  of  English  travellers  in 
the  East  which  has  ended  —  for  the  present,  at  all 
events  —  in  “  Eothen.”  The  fascination  whieh  the 
East  has  e.xerted  on  modern  Europe  still  substan¬ 
tially  Isst-J,  and  has  changed  in  form  rather  than 
spirit  since  the  feudal  ages.  It  is  something  quite 
diUcrent  from  the  leeliug  wltli  whicli  the  same  part 
of  the  world  was  regariled  by  the  classic  peoples. 
They,  Indeed,  took  an  intellectual  interest  in  it; 
and  were  not  miafTcoted  either  by  the  splendor  of 
the  Asiatii!  monarchies  or  the  mysterious  antiquity 
and  traditions  of  Egypt.  But  there  was  no  spot 
there,  for  them,  like  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  acting  as 
an  unseen  magnet  on  their  alfections,  and  drawing 
their  hearts  towards  the  otlier  side  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea.  Tha!  lia.s  been  the  one  great  fact  about 
the  East  for  modern  Europe;  and  it  links  a  four¬ 
teenth-century  traveller  like  Sir  John  Maundevile 
with  the  la.st  gentleman  working  in  tlie  cause  of  the 
I’ldestiiie  E.xploratlon  Society.  If  we  look  at  what 
Sir  Jqlm  thought  of  the  East,  we  shall  sec,  in  as 


striking  a  form  as  is  well  possible,  how  much  Europe 
has  changed  in  knowledge  and  habits  of  thought, 
while  still  clinging  to  one  cardinal  belief,  during 
five  hundred  years. 

We  have  lew  particulars  about  the  life  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Sir  John  Maundevile.  He  probably 
belonged  to  some  branch  of  those  great  Mandevilles 
who  were  Earls  of  Esse.x ;  but  whether  or  not,  he 
was  a  knight  and  a  gentleman ;  was  bom  at  St. 
Albans,  and  educated  after  the  best  fashion  of  hb 
age ;  and  leaving  England  in  1322,  spent  no  less 
than  thirty-four  years  in  foreign  countries.  lie  was 
a  soldier  with  some  skill  in  physic,  and  in  both 
qualities  would  be  a  useful  man  to  Oriental  poten¬ 
tates.  Accordingly,  he  was  employed  by  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Egypt,  or  Soudan,  as  be  calls  him,  against 
the  Bedouins  and  elsewhere ;  nor  was  thb  his  only 
service.  How  he  fought,  he  is  too  modest  to  tell  us; 
we  may  presume  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  Norman 
name.  But  the  chief  importance  of  his  military 
labors  was,  that  by  winning  him  the  Soudan’s  favor, 
they  enabled  him  to  travel  with  the  special  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  protected  by  hb  letters,  and  so  to 
secure  for  us  the  curious  notices  which  he  has  pre¬ 
served  of  many  places  famous  alike  in  sacred  and 
profane  history. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chief  inspiration  of  Maunde- 
vile’s  travelling  was  religious.  He  sets  about  at  once 
telling  the  reader  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  devotes 
his  prologue  to  the  praises  of  the  “  Holy  Lond.” 
The  Crasades  were  over,  but  the  crusading  senti¬ 
ment  still  lingered  in  tlie  European  heart ;  and  Sir 
John  evidently  hoped  tliat  bis  book  —  sent  abroad 
in  three  languages  —  would  kindle  it  once  more  in¬ 
to  active  life.  Hence,  in  his  early  chapters,  he  is 
careful  to  rouse  pious  curiosity  by  au  account  of  the 
sacred  relies  at  “  Constantlnoble,”  and  other  places. 
At  Constantinople,  he  tells  us,  are  to  be  seen  the 
cross-  of  Our  Lord,  and  his  coat  without  seams,  and 
the  sponge  and  the  reed.  The  cross,  he  says,  was 
made  of  lour  kinds  of  trees,  — cypress,  palm,  cedar, 
and  olive  ;  the  cypress,  as  we  call  it,  he  adds,  being 
the  same  tree  tliat  Adam  ate  the  apple  off.  He 
gives  a  substantially  accurate  account  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  then  proceeds  wjth  his  real  object,  — 
the  way  to  Jerusalem,  whether  by  land  or  sea.  If 
you  go  by  sea  you  touch  at  Crete,  and  at  “  Lango,” 
—  another  name  for  the  ancient  Cos.  A  character¬ 
istic  touch  occurs  apropos  of  the  latter  island. 

“  Some  men  seyn,”  observes  Sir  John,  “  that  in  the 
He  of  Lango  is  yit  the  Doughtre  of  Yjiocras,  in  forme 
and  lykeiiesse  of  a  gret  dragoun,  that  is  an  hundred 
fadme  of  lengthe,  as  men  seyn,  —  for  I  huoe  not  seen 
hire." 

Like  Herodotus,  IHaundevile  carefully  distiiigubh- 
es  between  what  “  men  seyn  ”  and  what  he  himself 
actually  saw ;  and  when  he  speaks  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  Bedouins,  his  fidel¬ 
ity  IS  proved  /by  the  testimony  of  other  and  later 
travellers.  True,  however,  to  tlie  character  of  his 
age  and  of  all  men  in  corresiionding  positions,  like 
Herodotus  himself,  he  is  most  credulous  where  re¬ 
ligion  is  concerned.  All  the  Christian  mythology 
tlKit  gathered  in  the  Middle  Ages  around  the  Chris-* 
tian  religion  finds  a  ready  acceptance  in  Maunde- 
vile’s  heart.  Nor  was  this  essentially  unreasona¬ 
ble  ;  for  with  him  the  romance  of  religion,  like  its 
reality,  belonged  to  the  domain  of  faith,  and  he  ad¬ 
vanced  logiiially  from  the  graver  to  the  lighter  ar¬ 
ticles  of  belief.  He  might  doubt  of  a  dragon,  be¬ 
cause  no  duty  required  liihi  to  believe  in  dragons  J 
but  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  true  cross  would 
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have  seemed  coming  too  near  doubting  the  reality  | 
of  the  whole  inefiaUy  sacred  nari'ative.  To  that  | 
generation  the  cross,  so  far  from  being  dead  wood, 
was  alive  with  the  leaf  and  flower  of  legend ;  they 
believed  so  heartily,  and  took  such  pleasure  in  be¬ 
lieving,  that  they  were  always  seeking  something 
more  to  believe. 

Much  of  this  Christian  mytholt^y,  as  recorded  by 
Sir  John  Maundevile,  is  very  beautiful,  and  speakato 
the  heart  ((juite  apart  from  its  special  associations 
for  us)  in  a  way  that  the  classical  mythology  does 
not  do.  What  can  be  prettier  than  the  picture  of 
those  apples  of  paradise  in  which,  cut  them  how  you 
will,  “  in  never  so  many  Gobettes  or  parties,”  “  ever¬ 
more  zee  Bchulls  fynden  in  the  myddes  the  figure  of 
the  Holy  Cros  of  oure  Lord  Jesu  ”  ?  No  such  apples 
grew  in  the  Hesperides.  What  quainter  than  the 
“  Appulls  tree  of  Adam  that  han  a  hyte  at  on  of  the 
sydts  ”1  So  again,  woidd  we  know  how  roses  came 
into  the  world.  Sir  John  shall  tell  us  the  way  in 
•which  they  first  sprang  up  in  the  “  Felds  Floritius,” 
at  “  Bethelem.”  A  certain  “  fayre  Maydeii  ”  had 
been  unjustly  condemned  to  death,  and  was  to  sufier 
by  fire  in  the  field  just  named.  But  in  her  e.xtrem- 
ity  she  prayed  to  our  Lord  to  give  men  a  testimony 
of  her  innocence,  and  our  Lord  heard  her.  The 
fire  went  out;  the  brands  that  had  been  lighted  be¬ 
came  red  roses,  and  those  which  had  not  kindled  be¬ 
came  white ;  “  and  theisc  weten  the  first  lloseres 
and  Roses  both  white  and  reds  that  evere  ony  Man 
sauglis.  And  thus  was  this  Mayden  saved  by  the 
Grace  of  God.”  There  is  more  fragrance  about 
those  roses  than  about  the  roses  of  Faestum.  Sir 
John  relates,  also,  that  the  steps  of  the  ass’s  feet  on 
which  our  Lonl  rode  were  still  to  be  seen  on  “  harde 
ston  ”  in  Jerusalem ;  a  legend  which  it  is  curious  to 
contrast  with  the  classic  legend  which  records  the 
services  by  which  the  ass  became  sacred  to  Vesta. 
Another  of  Maundevile’s  stories  —  that  the  wreck 
of  Noah’s  ark  still  existed  on  Ararat  —  has  sui)plied 
an  admirable  illustration  to  Mr.  Browning’s  “  Bishop 
Blougram’s  Apology.” 

This  romantic  and  mythical  element  in  our  first 
Oriental  traveller  is  what  chiefly  interests  the  mod¬ 
ern  reader,  by  its  reyelation  of  the  feelings  of  an 
extinct  world,  and  by  the  measure  it  supplies  of  the 
distance  that  the  European  mind  has  travelled  in 
five  centuries.  But  we  should  be  doing  the  old 
wanderer  a  great  Injustice  if  we  did  not  recognize 
the  goo<l  sense  with  which  he  handles  all  that,  irom 
his  point  of  view,  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  mere 
good  sense.  His  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  East, 
as  seen  by  hiaaself,  are  valuable  from  their  trust¬ 
worthy  sagacity ;  while  as  tor  the  world  of  faith, 
that  to  him  was  another  world  in  which  he  would 
have  thought  criticism  out  of  place.  The  same  Oj)- 
position  presents  itself  in  the  best  of  the  early 
chroniclei's.  They  are  Lingards  and  Grotes  in  germ 
when  they  have  ordinary  secular  affairs  to  pronounce 
upon  ;  they  are  as  credulous  4U5  children  when  they 
have  to  do  with  the  super-sensual  world.  Sir  John 
Maundevile  on  the  every-<lay  life  of  Syria  and  Per¬ 
sia  is  as  matter-of-fact  as  Morier  or  Eliot  Warburton. 
The  mere  worldly,  as  distinct  from  religious,  won¬ 
ders  that  he  relates  he  generally  profe-'ses  to  relate 
from  hearsay.  His  rejwrts  of  the  e.xistence  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  men  and  animals  are  frequently  taken 
from  Pliny,  the  Humboldt  of  antiquity,  but  the 
Humboldt  of  an  age  that  knew  little  critically  of 
physical  science.  Pliny  was  the  great  authority  of 
the  Mi<ldle  Ages  on  natural  history,  and  from  him 
our  heraldic  writers  took  those  strange  accounts  of 


the  animals  borne  in  heraldry  which  figure  in  their 
queer  books,  —  an  interesting  point  of  connection 
between  the  classic  and  the  feudal  mind. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  privilege  of  giving  bals  masques  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  Parisian  theatres. 

All  German  inscriptions  on  tlie  shops  and  walla 
of  several  towns  in  the  Trent  district  were  effaced 
by  the  Italian  inhabitants  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  has  commenced  a  brief 
series  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London, 
“  On  the  Ancien  lle'yime,  as  it  existed  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  before  the  French  Revolution.” 

The  Persian  Government  has  dismissed  all  the 
French  officers  in  the  Persian  service  in  consequence 
of  a  dilute  between  Feruk-Khan,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  French  Influence  in  Persia,  and  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Sulimlay  Review  remarks  :  “  It  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Germans  to  write  books  for  other  nations 
which  the  latter  should  have  already  written  for 
themselves.  Herr  Vocke’s  “  History  of  British  Tax¬ 
ation  ”  is  a  striking  case  in  point.  If  any  subject  is 
particularly  British,  it  is  finance ;  yet,  rich  as  our 
literature  is  in  financial  works,  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  history  of  British  finance  hius  ever  been  sys¬ 
tematically  and  completely  treated.  Herr  Vocke 
has  supplied  the  deficiency  in  a  work  which  merits 
the  honor  of  translation.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
most  ingenious  hoax.  A  preliminary  number  of  the 
Imperial  Review,  the  new  Conservative  organ,  w:i8 
left  at  the  editor's  office,  containing  the  details  of 
some  extraordinary  Acts  of  Parliament  which  the 
new  “  organ  ”  humbly  recommended.  Nothing 
doubting,  these  were  duly  copied,  and  marvellously 
commented  ujion.  The  Slandard  rejoices  over  the 
mishap,  and  the  Pall  Mall  querulously  says.  How 
should  we  know  any  better  ?  How,  indeed,  except 
that  editors  are  supposed  to  keep  their  eyes  open. 

“  No  connection  with  the  other  shop  having  the 
same  name  over  the  door,”  is  an  announcement  one 
sometimes  sees  made  in  the  windows  of  grocers’  or 
other  “  establisiiments  ” ;  but  it  is  a  novelty  to  find 
the  same  thing  done  in  the  literary  world.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement,  however,  appears  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  papers :  —  “  Mrs.  Marsh  Caldwell  (formerly  Mrs. 
Marsh)  wishes  to  make  known  that  the  ‘  Mi-s.  Jllarsh’ 
now  publishing  various  novels  is  not  the  author  of 
‘Emilia  Wyndham,’  who  has  published  nothing 
since  the  year  1857.  —  Linley  Wood,  Staffordshire, 
Jan.,  18G7.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ix)ndon  Morning 
Slar  states  that  the  new  theatrical  lionne,  secured  at 
an  enormous  outlay  for  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  is  no 
less  celebrated  a  per-'onage  than  Corah  Pearl,  whose 
debut  in  “  Orphee  aux  Enfers  ”  will  undoubtedly  at¬ 
tract  a  greater  affluence  than  even  Rachel  in  her 
best  days.  Whether  the  said  Queen  of  Anonymas 
whose  equipages,  horses,  grooms,  and  splendid  attire 
have  so  often  been  mistaken  by  strangers  walking 
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along  the  Champs  El^^es  for  the  first  time  as  those 
of  some  sovereign  princess,  has  any  talent  cither  for 
music  or  artistic  action  remains  to  be  proved.  Will 
English  paterfamilias  and  their  daughters  hence¬ 
forth  patronize  liCS  Boiiffes  ? 

Dickens’s  reailings  from  his  Christmas  Story, 
“Mugby  Junction,”  are  pronounced  a  great  success. 
The  Athcna;um  contains  the  following  bit  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  :  “  For  the  moment  we  can  but  state  brielly, 
but  as  strongly  as  language  .admits,  the  admirable 
success  of  Air.  Dickens  in  the  resumption  of  his 
Readings,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  crowded  audience  at  St.  James’s  Hall. 

‘  Barbox  Brothers  ’  is  less  varied  and**  sensational,’ 
perhaps,  than  other  of  the  stories  by  which  this  best 
of  readers  has  won  his  reputation ;  but  delicacy  in 
m.arking  character,  finish  in  setting  every  detail  be¬ 
fore  a  large  public,  play  of  a  music.il  and  many- 
toned  voice,  seconded  by  play  of  feature,  excellently 
clc.ar  of  any  approach  to  that  grimace  which  be¬ 
comes  disgusting,  could  not  be  carried  further,  nor 
was  ever  the  self-respect  of  a  thorough  artist  in 
his  prime,  contented  only  insomuch  as  he  can  give 
the  be.st  of  his  best,  more  cle.arly  manifest.  As  to 
the  *  Boy  at  Alugby,’  (itot  forgetting  Air.  Sniff  and 
his  corkscrew,)  an  outburst  of  the  broadest  farce 
ever  directed  against  ‘a  social  evil,’  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  exceed  tlie  fun  and  absurdity  of  a  seene 
which  we  have  all  witnessed,  suffered  from,  and 
laughed  at.” 

AI.  Paul  Giuakd,  in  a  sketch  of  the  eminent 
French  advocate,  Alaitre  Emmanuel  Arago,  gives  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  license  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  in  that  country  ogcasionally  allow 
themselves  on  behalf  of  their  clients.  Tiie  case  in 
which  AI.  Arago  first  made  a  reputation  was  the  trial 
of  a  young  man  named  Huber,  and  Aldlle.  Laure 
Gouvclle,  for  a  plot  against  Loui.s  Piiilippc.  AI. 
Arago,  in  defending  the  former,  e.xclaimed :  •*  Haber 
is  a  man  whom  I  esteem,  whom  I  love,  whom  I  shall 
never  Ibrgct,  as  1  hope  ha  will  never  forget  m<2,  —  a 
man,  gentlemen,  whom  I  could  desire  to  be  my  own 
brother.  Surely  you  will  give  him  ba<;k  to  me.” 
And  at  the  close,  of  this  singular  peroration  the  im- 
pa'.sioned  counsel  fell  upon  his  client’s  neck  and  eiu- 
broeed  him.  The  jury',  however,  took  their  own 
view  of  tlie  case,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
When  the  prisoners  appeared  to  receive  sentence 
AI.  Ar.ago  again  hugged  his  client,  while  AI.  Jules 
Favre,  who  defended  Aldlle.  Gouvelle,  flung  himself 
into  her  arms  and  kissed  her,  —  perhaps  a  more  nat¬ 
ural  and  ple.osant  proceeding.  “  In  fact,”  as  AI. 
Girard  remarks,  “  there  was  a  great  deal  of  embrac¬ 
ing  in  that  ctise.” 

Axotiiek  of  those  senseless  duels  in  which  French 
journiilists  arc  so  frequently  involved  is  t.alked 
about  in  Paris.  read  in  the  Bulletin  <1e  Paiia : 
“An  article,  signed  by  AI.  Paul  de  Cassagnae, 
h.ts  deeply  wounded  certain  susceptibilities  across 
the  Alps.  The  Turin  Gazette,  in  its  number  of  the 
9th,  publishes  a  challenge  to  the  above-mentioned 
writer  from  Baron  de  S.aint- Andrea,  ex-eolonel  of 
the  army  of  Southern  Italy.  'The  same  journal 
comments,  in  terms  we  abstain  from  reproducing,  on 
the  intemperate  defiance  of  Baron  de  Saint- Andrea, 
and  adds  th.at  three  Italian  officers  have  started  for 
Paris  with  the  determination  to  demand  satisfaction 
from  the  writer  in  the  Payn.”  AI.  Paul  de  Cassag- 
nac  has  since  explained  that,  in  his  taunts  directed 


against  the  Italian  government,  army,  and  navy,  he 
simply  meant  to  say  that  the  prosecution  of  Admiral 
Persano  is  both  ungenerous  and  unjust ;  he  did  not 
intend  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Italians. 
AVhether  this  will  stop  the  duel  we  do  not  yet 
know ;  but  AI.  de  Cassagnae  has  just  been  sentenced 
to  two  months’  imprisonment  for  ,a  libel  upon  AI. 
Alalespine,  of  the  Opinion  Nationale.  If  Parisian 
journalists  fly  to  arms  whenever  they  quarrel  among 
tliemselves,  they  must  not  be  surpri.sod  if  other  peo¬ 
ple  resort  to  a  similar  mode  of  argument  when  they 
think  they  have  been  ill-used. 

The  London  Times  in  the  course  of  a  review  of 
Lever’s  recent  novel,  says  verj'  pleasantly  :  “  Nov¬ 

el-writing  seems  to  be  peculiar  in  this  —  th.at  if  a 
man  once  gets  the  knack  of  it  he  may  go  on  writing 
forever ;  there  is  no  stopping  him ;  and  the  more  be 
writes  the  better  we  like  liim.  In  other  kinds  of 
composition  an  author  seems  very  soon  to  write  him¬ 
self  out.  If  a  novelist  is  once  fairly  set  going,  it 
seems  as  if  he  could  drive  on  to  all  eternity.  When 
we  fancy  that  he  has  exhausted  Lini.self  in  his  last 
work  and  has  no  more  life  in  Him,  he  laughs  at  us 
and  rushes  forward  on  a  new  tack  fresher  than  ever. 
People  used  to  wonder  at  the  ceaseless  succession  of 
the  IVueerley  Novels.  But  the  sight  is  now  a  com¬ 
mon  one.  Alore  than  a  dozen  novelists,  French  and 
English,  might  be  namod,  who  have  in  our  time  dis¬ 
played  the  like  amazing  fecundity.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  the  novels  produced  in  such  rapid  suc- 
ce.-sion  are  not  wanting,  but  often,  indeed,  seem  to 
increase  in  vigor.  Few  men  living  have  written  so 
much  as  Air.  Dickens,  and  yet  his  last  novel.  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  is  in  many  respects  the  very  best  of 
his  works.  Air.  Trollope  is  every  year  issuing  more 
novels  than  we  can  keep  count  of;  but  no  one  can 
say  tliat  The  Claverinys,  which  is  now  running  its 
course  in  the  Coruhill  Magazine,  is  a  whit  behind 
any  of  his  titles.  Air.  Charles  Kcade  is  another  pro¬ 
lific  author,  but  his  latest  work,  Griffith  Gaunt,  is 
his  masterpiece.  Airs.  Oliphant  has  within  a  year 
produced  no  less  than  three  novels,  and  in  not  one 
of  them  does  she  show  the  least  sign  of  flagging  en¬ 
ergy.  And  here  is  our  old  friend,  Charles  Lever. 
W(!  remember  how,  ten  yc.ar.s  ago,  it  used  to  be  said 
that  his  vein  was  worked  out.  Yet  behold  him  now 
working  merrily  in  the  old  vein,  and  showing  that 
he  has  other  and  richer  veins  for  which  previously 
few  readers  would  have  given  him  credit.” 

The  London  journals  are  m.aking  merry  over  a 
blunder  committed  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Read¬ 
er.  The  critic  of  that  journal  was  reviewing  La¬ 
tham’s  edition  of  Johnson’s  Diciionurtj,  in  which 
Johnson’s  v^-ell  known  Preface  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  given.  The  unwary  critic,  no  doubt  pressed 
hard  ibr  com',  and  without  time  to  read  anything 
beyond  the  Preface,  read  Dr.  Johnson’s  Preface  and 
mistook  it  for  Dr.  Lathr.in’s,  whereon  he  commented 
thus  in  his  “  first  notice  ” :  —  “  In  the  *  Author’s  Pref¬ 
ace  ’  John.=on  has  altc^ther  disappeared.  The  brag 
in  this  production,  when  contrasted  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  editor’s  work,  is  simply  unbear.able.  We 
do  not  wish  to  kick  a  man  who  is  down,  but  we  do 
beg  Alessrs.  Longman  to  cancel  this  *  Author’s  Pref¬ 
ace,’  and  substitute  one  for  it  which  will  do  a  little 
more  justice  to  Johnson’s  work,  and  put  the  present 
editor’s  in  its  proper  place,  as  far  as  they  like  below 
his  gre.at  predecessor’s.”  It  was  Dr.  Latham  that 
had  disappeared,  and  not  Dr.  Johnson.  There  never 
probably  was  in  all  time  more  dry,  solid,  laborious 
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Kcliolar,  utterly  incapaldc  of  boastincr,  tliaii  Dr.  TiU- 
tliain.  The  /*((//  Malt  rather  unkindly  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  limiter's  “  second  notice.”  The  Upec- 
taior  says,  sympathetically :  “  We  leel  more  <leli- 
cacy  in  the  matter.  If  the  unhappy  man.  has  the 
literary  instinct  at  all,  he  will  be  a  wretched  exile 
on  bo’xnl  an  Australian  steamer  by  this'  time,  dis¬ 
trusted  by  his  fellow-passenpjers  as  the  victim  of 
cerebral  e.xcite’.nent,  and  unable  to  express  to  them 
that  the  disease  he  is  suITerinj^  from  is  congestion  of 
Johnson  and  Latham  on  the  briiin.  It  is  tragic.” 

The  Paris  papers  announce  the  death  of  !Mdllc. 
Georges.  She  was  the  last  but  one  of  those  great 
actresses  who  studied  under  the  Revolution,  and 
who  pbiyed  under  the  First  Empire.  Dejazet  still 
remains.  Mdlle.  Georges  w;is  brought  up  at  the  ieet 
of  Mdlie.  Raucourt,  and  rcceiveil  her  first  lessons  in 
the  house  wliich  Tallien  and  Therezv  Carrabus 
christened  the  Chaumlere.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
she  made  her  f/efiu'  at  the  Theatre  Framjais  in  the 
role  of  Clytemnestra,  anti  her  ^lersonal  attractions 
cxcitetl  a  cry  of  admiration.  On  the  morrow  she 
was  famous.  The  hero  of  Austerlitz  saw  and  was 
conquered.  He  condescended  to  meddle  with  the 
quarrels  which  Mademoiselle  had  with  her  rivals; 
but  th<!  laily,  soon  oflended  at  some  act  or  word,  sud¬ 
denly  left  Paris  for  St.  Petersburg.  This  was  just  the 
time  that  Napoleon  was  engageil  in  getting  rid  of 
the  Emprt'ss  Josephine  and  taking  to  him  ^larie 
Louise ;  but  despatch  after  despatch  pursued  the  fu¬ 
gitive,  who  skilfully  efl'ected  her  es<-apo,  re.ached 
Vienna,  and  then  .St.  Petei'sburg.  Napoleon  did 
not  see  her  again  till  they  met  at  Erfurt,  where  the 
tragic  queen  was  necessary  to  the  troupe  assembled 
to  play  liefore  the  “  parterre  de  rois.”  ^Idlle. 
Georges  re-entered  Paris  in  1813,  and  returned  to 
the  Fran9ais,  from  which  theativ,  however,  she  was 
shortly  dismi.ssed.  The  tragic  actress  took  to  come¬ 
dy  and  melodrama,  and  was  the  delight  of  Paris  for 
many  years,  till  she  became  too  stout,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire.  The  last  time  she  appeared  on  the 
stage  was  about  five  yeare  ago,  when,  however,  lit¬ 
tle  of  her  former  beauty  could  be  divined,  e.xcept  the 
fim;  hand  and  arm  which  up  to  the  last  she  was  fond 
of  displaying,  covered  with  jewels. 

“  MvsTEniou.s  disappearances  ”  arc  becoming 
frightl'ully  common  in  Paris.  A  writer  of  much  tal¬ 
ent,  and  one  of  the  best  contributors  to  La  Presse, 
^I.  Pieri’C  Bar.agnon,  publishes  in  that  paper  a  most 
interesting  and  sensational  article  on  the  subject, 
urging  on  government  the  necessity  of  watching 
somewhat  more  carefully  over  the  lives  and  safety 
of  its  subjects,  and  requesting  especially  the  Prefect 
of  Police  to  bestow  upon  the  honest  and  honorable 
part  of  the  Paris  population  the  same  surveillance 
and  paternal  care  he  docs  xipon  malefactors.  AI. 
Baragnon’s  revelations  as  to  what  has  been  latterly 
going  on  in  Paris  read  like  a  novel  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  One  would  really  fancy  in  perusing  this  paper 
that  we  were  living  in  the  good  old  times  when  Lu- 
tetia  was  intersected  by  narrow  and  muddy  lanes, 
when  the  streets  were  lit  by  lanterns,  when  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  being  attacked  by  m.osked  rob¬ 
bers,  thrown  into  the  Seine,  or  plunged  into  ouhi- 
lelles. 

Among  the  startling  facts  brought  forward  by  M. 
Bar.agnon  to  prove  that  he  is  in  no  way  exaggerating 
the  state  of  things,  allow  me  to  reproduce  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  occurred  during  the  last  tew  montlis. 
Madame  X - ,  23  years  of  age,  beautiful,  and 


;  .strictly  virtuous,  arrived  in  Paris' with  an  elder  sis¬ 
ter,  I'or  the  education  of  her  three  tdiildren.  Her 
husband,  a  wealthy  New  Y^ork  merchant,  sanctioned 

and  approved  of  this.  Madame  X -  took  an 

apartment  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  devoted  herself 
to  the  ciyc  of  her  little  boys,  attended  church  remi- 
larly,  occasion.dly  in  company  -ivitli  her  sister,  at  a 
convent  at  Aut'cuil ;  and,  in  fact,  led  a  most  cxem- 
pl.ary  life.  One  morning,  at  eight  o’clock,  she  sum¬ 
moned  her  maid,  dro.ssed  hurriedly,  apiieared  mm- 
sually  agitated,  and  explained  to  her  servants  that 

she  had  an  early  visit  to  pay.  Madame  X - did 

not  communicate  with  her  sister  before  quitting  the 
hou.se.  which  she  lefl,  al.as !  never  to  return.  On 
the  sad  tiding  reaching  her  husband  he  in.sfantly 
left  New  Y’ork,  and  Ims  been  in  Paris  tor  some 
;  weeks,  during  which  time  he  has  spareil  neither 
I  money  nor  elibrt.s  to  discover  some  trace  of  his  lie- 
loved  and  beautiful  wife.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 

[  that  not  the  slightest  blemish  c.an  be  attached  to  her 
j  dis.apjiearance.  Her  life  was  blameless,  and  her  at- 
;  taehinent  to  her  husband  and  childixm  undoubted. 
The  French  police,  by  means  of  the  appartil  Caselli, 
as  M.  Bar.agnon  justly  remarks,  send  the  facsimile 
of  the  handwriting,  of  the  features,  and  apiiear.ance 
of  a  common  bandit  to  the  foifh  quarters  of  the  globe. 
.1  quoi  hoH  ?  The  director-general  of  the  telegraph¬ 
ic  lines  lost  his  chef  de  cabinet  three  months  ago  in  a 
similar  mysterious  manner,  and  although  that  period 
has  elapsed, neitherfriendsnor  telegraphic  wires  have 
elucidated  the  my.'‘tery.  !il.  S — - —  wiis  .a  man  of 
between  thirty-eight  and  forty,  belonging  to  an  e.x- 
cellent  family,  to  which  he  was  much  attached,  e.x- 
tremely  fond  of  the  study  of  botany,  and  of  all  home 
occupations.  He  attained  the  position  of  inspector, 
and  had  every  prosjiect  of  rising  in  his  profession. 

One  .afternoon,  at  live  o’clock  precisely,  M.  S - , 

who  appeared  very  much  jireoccuiiied,  eutereiL  his 
ollice,  and,  h.aving  summoned  his  secretary,  said  to 
him,  “  My  dear  friend,  I  am  obliged  to  absent  my¬ 
self  for  the  next  twenty-fimr  honns  on  private  busi¬ 
ness.”  The  secretary  natunilly  rejilied,  “  V’ery  well, 
sir ;  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ”  “  Go  on  with  the  work  iis 
usii.al,  and  should  the  director-general  send  for  me, 

say'  I  shall  return  tomorrow  albn-noon.”  M.  S - 

had  received  his  monthly  pay'  of  £2.)  that  morning, 
and  had  immediately'  piiid  a  bill  he  owed  amounting 
to  £10.  On  (juitting  his  oflicc  he  had  walked  home, 
desireil  his  concierge  to  call  a  carriage,  w.alked  up 
to  his  room,  left  some  money'  on  the  chimney-piece, 
made  some  slight  change  in  his  dress,  and  got  into 
the  cab, -giving  directions  to  the  driver  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice.  From  that  hour  to  the  jiresent  moment, 

neither  M.  S - ,  cab,  or  cabman  h.as  been  di.^cov- 

ered.  M.  Baragnon  expresses  anxiety  lest  the  gre.at 
Exhibition  should  attract  to  this  city  a  fresh  inllux 
of  pii'kpockets  and  cut-throats  froni  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  He  n.aturally'  impiircs  what  is  to  be  done 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  The  whole  responsi¬ 
bility  must  natur.ally  fall  on  police  agents,  and  to 
them  appertains  the  duty  of  jirotecting  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Paris  from  such  mysterious  attacks.  More¬ 
over,  M.  Baragnon  advises  evCry'  visitor  to  this  cap- 
itid  to  conform  themselves  to  the  folloxving  rules  of 
conduct :  —  To  beware  of  anonymous  lettei-s,  and 
send  them  at  once  to  the  Commissaire  of  the  Qu.artier 
they  inhabit ;  to  beware  of  mysterious  rendezvous ; 
to  w.alk  at  night  in  the  middle  of  any  narrow  street 
or  pas.sagc  their  business  ma^  lead  them  by ;  and, 
finally,  never  to  go  out  at  night  without  a  wliistle, 
which,  of  course,  will  at  once  attract  the  attention 
j  of  the  polite. 
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